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Join the Parade 
of Clubs 

that are Erecting 
KIWANIS 

ROAD SIGNS 





INFORM OUT-OF-TOWN KIWANIANS OF 
THE TIME AND PLACE OF YOUR MEETING 


Tell the traveling public that your community boasts a Kiwanis 
club by installing new beaded reflector signs at the various 
approaches to your city. 

These attractive 16-gauge steel single-faced signs are 30 inches 
in diameter and carry the emblem in three colors. They will not 
peel, rust, discolor, or tarnish. 


BUT HURRY! Beoded reflector sign 


with two auxiliary plates 


$9§:°° 


Prices are headed upward. The beaded 
WEDNESDAY 12:10 reflector sign, with two auxiliary plates, 


may be purchased now for $26. 
F.O.B., Clinton, Mass. 


DENVER 


Shipping Weight 35 Lbs. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE + — GHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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()... OF THE most wonderful things about Christmas is 
the sight of a child playing with a toy that Santa Claus delivered 
the night before. As far as we’re concerned this is the supreme 
thrill of the Yuletide season. And yet the happiness of our 
children makes us feel a little guilty. For we can’t help thinking 
about that unfortunate family living in a shack on the other side 
of the tracks. There’s no money to buy toys and a Christmas tree 
for the boys and girls in this impoverished home. These kids 
have heard about Santa Claus but he never stops at their house. 
And so we thank God for our blessings and resolve to help 
these underprivileged children somehow. Many other Kiwanians 
feel the same way and 
this explains the flurry 
of underprivileged child 
projects at the end of 
every year. So it seemed 
appropriate to devote 
our December cover to 
this picture good 
Kiwanians manufactur- 
ing Christmas happiness 
for the needy children 
of their community. 
You'll want to read “We 
Build Toys” on page 20. 
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Tx OTHER DAY we read a letter that made us feel mighty good. 
It told how the late J. Arthur Baker, a staunch member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Bourne, Massachusetts, made good use of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. One day back in 1948 Kiwanian Baker was 
reading “Kiwanis in Action,” where he learned that the Kiwanis 
Club of Richmond, Virginia had bought a set of vocational guidance 
books for the local high school library. Kiwanian Baker thought 
this was a fine idea. He wrote to the Richmond club asking for 

a list of all volumes in the collection, then visited the school 
superintendent in his community. Arthur offered to buy all fifty 
volumes for the Bourne High School library and his offer was 
accepted. Not content, Arthur kept on buying vocational guidance 
books until his death this August. The Kiwanis Magazine is proud 
to have played a part in this piece of philanthropy which 
exemplifies, in our estimation, the finest traditions of Kiwanis. 


\YJoMETHING NEW has been added to the magazine, as you'll see 
when you start leafing through this issue. Every month from now 
on you will find a list of the anniversary clubs on page four. The 
editors are going back into the history of Kiwanis to uncover 
interesting and significant information about our organization’s 
past. These items will recall what Kiwanis was like twenty-five, 


thirty and thirty-five years ago when the anniversary clubs were 


founded. On pages five and six is another new feature, “Kiwanis 
Roundup.” We intend to make this part of the magazine a bulletin 
board for Kiwanis news. 
travels, decisions made by the International Board of Trustees 
and other items of general interest to Kiwanians everywhere. 
Page seven will be reserved for our challenging monthly editorial 
which deals with one of the Kiwanis Objectives. The lead story 
will begin on page eight. We think this new arrangement will 


add zip to your International magazine by placing some of the most 


significant material in a more prominent position.—c, w. K. 
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§ RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION ! 
i 2467 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois ' 
j Please send full information on Rust-Oleum with i 
recommended applications. a 
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enemy 


Why let rust—the most destructive 
of American Industry—rob you of expen- 


sive, hard-to-replace metal sash, metal 
roofs, fences, fire escapes, pipe and other 
valuable equipment? 


Protect your property with RUST-OLEUM. 
For 25 years RUST-OLEUM has proved 
its capacity to stop rust for nationally 
known manufacturers and leading ail- 
roads. Its tough, pliable, rust resisting film 
gives excellent protection that prevents rust 
losses under many difficult rust-producing 
conditions—salt air, dampness, industrial 
fumes, and general weathering. 


RUST-OLEUM can be applied even over 
rusted surfaces. It is not necessary to re- 
move all the rust. Just remove scale and 
loose rust by sharp scrapers and wire 
brushes. This means substantial time and 
labor savings. Available in many colors. 


Can be obtained promptly from Industrial 


Distributors’ stocks in principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. 


GET THE FACTS ... CLIP THIS 


COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS 
LETTERHEAD AND MAIL TODAY. 
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“| Have Earned an Average of 


*15224NHOUR" 


with Science’s New Midget Miracle, 
the PRESTO Fire Extinguisher 









Says William F.  Wydailis, Ohio, 
Many Others ‘‘Cleaning Up” 
—Se Can YOU! 
MAZING neu kind 
of fire extinguisher 





Tiny ’resto’’ does job 
f bulky extinguishers W. F. Wydailis 
that cost 4 times as much, are S times 
as heavy Ends fires fast as 2 seconds 
Fits in palm of hand Guaranteed 
for ue a’ Sells f nly $3.08! 
Show it to civil defense workers 
wher f home cars, boats, farms 
ete imi f stores for re-sale——make 
gol income Ht. J. Kerr reports $20 
Science's day. ©. Kama, $1,000 a month. Writ« 
Mew Midget for FREE Salex Kit. No obligation 
‘PRESTO MERLITE INDUSTRIES, INC., Dept. 


4012, 201 East (6th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
IN CANADA Wopa ¢ Ltd 171 Dowd St Vontreal 
Po If vou want jular Presto to uae ag a 


Voney back if 


you wish.) 


1000 PROGRAMS! 


FREE LOAN—RENTAL—SALE 


1000 Sound Slidefilm ideal for use in Training, 
Educator w Entertainment, are listed in the 5th 
edition of SOUND SLIDEFILM GUIDE, only 
$1.00. See your dealer or write Dept. K121 


DUKANE CORPORATION St. Charles, U1. 








» IN Steel or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


baal WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
/ \ AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


— J.P. REDINGTON 4 CO. 


t=\ FOLDING CHAIRS 
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What Every 


Hard of Hearing 


Person Should Know 


**CAN I GET a hearing aid without 
anything in the ear?— without any 
attachment to the head?—that doesn’t 
need batteries?— without a cord? Can I 
get an aid I can wear so that NO ONE 
will know I am hard of hearing?”’ 


A new FREE booklet, “What Every 
Hearing Aid User Should Know,” by 
the author of a 700-page text on hear- 
ing instruments, — you the FACTS. 
It tells the truth about hearing aids and 
will save you many hard earned dollars. 

DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU READ 
IT!—until you know what every hear- 
ing aid user should know. 

Just put your name and address on a 
wre postcard and send it to L. A. 

atson, Room 80D, 21 North Third 
Street, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. Your 
copy of this valuable booklet will come 
to you FREE in a PLAIN WRAPPER 
by return mail. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway 

. . . We are very pleased that Lloyd C. 
Hoffmann, president of the Mid-City 
club at New Orleans, enjoyed Lester B. 
Pearson’s article in the July issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine, and we feel 
quite sure that if President Hoffmann 
and his fellow members were more 
familiar with the urgency of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project, 
that they would not take exception to 
the efforts being put forth to have this 
project authorized, and we would re- 
spectfully suggest that a look at the 
map of the St. Lawrence and Great 
Lakes would tell quite a story. 

There are millions of people living on 
both sides of this great body of water 
who are vitally concerned with its de- 
velopment. The development of this 
project has been recommended by the 
United States Army Engineers and it 
has had the unqualified support of many 
prominent officials in the United States 
and most certainly in Canada. 

The low-cost power that could be 
developed from the 2,250,000 HP now 
going to waste in the Long Sault Rapids 
of the St. Lawrence is a downright 
shame when it is so urgently required 
by the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
and also the State of New York, and 
this power that is going to waste can 
be produced for one-third the cost of 
steam-generated electric power. 

Chicago, Buffalo, Duluth and many 
other American cities would become 
seaports, resulting in great benefit not 
only to them but also to the cities bor- 
dering the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence on the Canadian side. This 
canal would benefit the farmers in our 
western provinces of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, and no doubt 
the farmers in the northwestern USA. 

Of particular interest to all those that 
would not benefit directly by this de- 
velopment is the fact that the debt in- 
curred in constructing it would be 
liquidated by the revenue produced 
from it. Therefore, there would be no 
taxes assessed against it. 

G. Walter Miller, Kiwanian 
Toronto, Ontario 


Jury Duty 

... I read with a lot of interest “Jury 
Duty is Your Duty,” and fully concur 
in every word and more. My office is 
separated from the jury room in our 
building by a not too well-fitting door 
and the maudlin discussions that filter 
through to me are almost nauseating. 
How many times have I heard some 
timorous juror remark, “Maybe we'll 
be in custody, and the defendant sitting 





to hear our case.” What spineless and 
maladjusted humans make up a large 
portion of the Genus Homo that infests 
our civilization. 
Charles M. Hall, Kiwanian 
Lynwood, California 


... The article on jury duty was very 
interesting, but Marion Simpson did not 
get to the real trouble with the situa- 
tion. What she apparently does not 
know is that lawyers do not want busi- 
nessmen on the jury. 

In the past, I have always asked to be 
excused from the jury and have been 
reasonably successful. Recently, how- 
ever, my conscience began to hurt me 
and I decided that perhaps it was my 
duty to serve on a jury. I reported, 
along with several other good Kiwan- 
ians, only to learn that if any of us 
were drawn, we were always elimi- 
nated, and as far as I could learn, in no 
case were we eliminated because of 
any prejudice, but simply that attorneys 
generally do not favor having business- 
men who might possess some degree of 
intelligence on their juries. My experi- 
ence was that the sure way to be left 
in the jury box would be to dress in 
workingmen’s clothes because obviously 
the one-gallused rugged individual with 
a chew of tobacco in his mouth is defi- 
nitely preferred to the white-shirted 
businessman. I “wasted” the better part 
of two weeks learning this. Believe you 
me, next time I'll be excused. 

So sorry to disillusion Marion Simp- 
son. 

H. D. Anderson, Kiwanian 
Bluefield, West Virginia 


Endorses Walking Blood Bank 

... The article “Colorado’s Walking 
Blood Bank” in a recent issue is a life- 
saver. Every Kiwanis club that is lo- 
cated in a community with a public hos- 
pital should carry a card which would 
indicate his international blood type and 
RH factor for two reasons; namely, in 
case of accident or catastrophe, the at- 
tending doctor or nurse would know the 
proper type for a transfusion, whether 
it is to be given or received. 

If the club public affairs committee is 
looking for a “Life Saving” idea, I 
would suggest that they cooperate with 
their community hospital so that they 
have a walking blood bank. From per- 
sonal experience, I know that “the life 
you save may be your own.” 

Roy F. Cooke, Kiwanian 

Athol, Massachusetts 

President, Worcester North-Franklin 

Hospital Council 

(see LETTERS page 43) 
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The men who are reading this issue of 


Kiwanis Magazine make up a selective 
market worth developing. 


MARKET 


83.3% of all Kiwanians are in the upper 
middie of high income brackets. 

92.5% are married. 

80.5% are home owners. 

82.1% are between the ages of 26 
and 55 


BUSINESS FACTS 


76.6% of all Kiwanians control the buy- 

ing in their business 

26 persons are employed by the 
average Kiwanian 

2.9 passenger cars are used in the 
business of the average Kiwanian 

3.1 trucks are used in the business 
of the average Kiwanian. 


Sales Messages SELL 
because Readership is 
HIGHER! 


READERSHIP 


Ads appearing in The Kiwanis Magazine 
received an average of 22% greater 
reader interest than identical or similar 
ads appearing in two leading business 
and general publications during a re- 
cent independent readership study by 
Daniel Starch & Staff. 


EDITORIAL 


As official publication of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, The Kiwanis Magazine contains 
articles of vital interest to Kiwanians— 
thus accounting for one of the highest 
reader interests of any consumer reader 


group 


ADVERTISING 


Here are just a few of the national 
advertisers now telling their sales stories 
to this quolity group of responsive 
readers. 

Browning Arms Company 

Duo-Fast Company 

Executive Books 

Merlite Industries 

Remington Rand Inc. 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 

Rust-Oleum Corporation 

L. C. Smith-Corona Typewriters Inc. 


Write for full information on How 
YOUR Products Can Be SOLD fo the 
Kiwonis QUALITY morkef. 


The KIWANIS Magazine 


520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago !1, Illinois 








“It seems like only yesterday—" 
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(9 was an epochal year for Kiwanis. George Hixson was 
elected International president at the Cleveland convention and a special 
committee was appointed to draft a constitution and bylaws for Kiwanis. 
Without these codes our organization could not have achieved its present 
size or influence. Another achievement of the Cleveland conclave was 
adoption of the slogan “Service Brings Its Own Reward,” which has endured 
in spirit through the years. ¢ A major Kiwanis youth service project was 
launched by the Cleveland club, which began sponsoring a nursery school 
in 1916. The Number One club in Detroit began meeting in the Statler 
Hotel, where it has assembled fifty-two times a year ever since. * Our 
organization became International in 1916 with the building of the first 
Canadian club at Hamilton, Ontario. * Some thirty clubs were completed 
during this important year, but the only thirty-fifth anniversary club listed 
for the month of December is: 


Muskegon, Michigan, December 13 


14 | 

(9? was the year that Harry Karr became International 
president and Fred C. W. Parker began a twenty-year period of service as 
International secretary. * Roe Fulkerson was editor of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine, and he prefaced his “Personal Page” with this typically Fulkersonian 
observation: “Here the editor abandons dignity, the plural pronoun, maga- 
zine customs of all kinds, and just chats in a natural way with you fellows. 
He alone is responsible.” * United States-Canada Good Will observances 
became an established part of the Kiwanis program. * The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine for December reproduced a letter to Warren G. Harding, President 
of the United States. The International Secretary assured President Harding 
“the united interest and support of Kiwanis in connection with the Inter- 
national conference on limitation of armaments .’ *The Erie, Penn- 
sylvania club was conducting a campaign to collect food for the relief of 
starving children in the Near East. * District governors assembled in 
Chicago for the first International Council meeting. * The following clubs 
were activated thirty years ago this month: 

The Dalles, Oregon, December 9 
Pawhuska, Oklahoma, December 13 
Ottawa, Illinois, December 14 

Richland Center, Wisconsin, December 17 
Butte, Montana, December 19 

East Palestine, Ohio, December 21 
Gulfport, Mississippi, December 21 
Springville, Utah, December 21 

Meridian, Mississippi, December 29 


Point Pleasant, West Virginia, December 5 
Sanford, Florida, December 5 

Denton, Texas, December 6 

Hopkinsville, Kentucky, December 6 
North Adams, Massachusetts, December 6 
Golden, Colorado, December 7 

Hoquiam, Washington, December 7 

Lake View, Chicago, Illinois, December 7 
Ocean City, New Jersey, December 7 


i ee) 


@/W In December of this eventful year a new Kiwanis song- 
book was being introduced. This particular edition is still being used and 
is just now being revised. * Sometime in 1926 the term “objectives” 
was first used to describe the various fields of Kiwanis service. These 
included citizenship, business and professional standards, vocational guid- 
ance and service to the underprivileged. # Morton C. Haight of the Kiwanis 
Club of Pitman, New Jersey was recognized in the December 1926 issue 
of The Kiwanis Magazine for being elected president of his club at the age 
of twenty-two years. The records show that he has maintained his interest 
in Kiwanis and is now a privileged member of the Pitman club. * The 
Kiwanis clubs listed below were completed twenty-five years ago this 
month: 

St. John, New Brunswick, December 21 

White Plains, New York, December 22 

Berlin, New Hampshire, December 23 

East Los Angeles, California, December 28 
(Organized as East Suburbs, Los Angeles. 
Name changed March 16, 1931.) 


Glenside, Pennsylvania, December 1 
Lompoc, California, December 2 
Coleman, Texas, December 3 

Graham, North Carolina, December 7 
Ponca City, Oklahoma, December 16 
Kennewick, Washington, December 20 
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KIWANIS ROUNDUP 





As this issue went to press on November 20, our membership climbed to 204,305—greatest 


in the organization’s history. On the same day the total number of Kiwanis clubs reached 3357. 
& 


During the month of November, International President Claude Hellmann was _ the 
featured speaker at Kiwanis meetings in Ottawa, Ohio; South Bend, Indiana; Glenside, Pennsyl- 
vania; St. Louis, Missouri; New Haven and Hartford, Connecticut; and Boston, Massachu- 
setts. In addition, he presided over the International Council and a meeting of the Board 


of Trustees in Chicago. Claude certainly gets around! 


Past International President Ben Dean was stricken with a serious heart attack recently 
just as he finished addressing a large inter-club meeting in Baltimore. It was fortunate that 
Waitman Zinn, past governor of the Capital District and prominent Baltimore doctor, was 
on hand to administer emergency aid. Waitman reports that Ben has passed the crisis but 


that he will be confined to Mercy Hospital in Baltimore for several weeks. 
oa 


The trend toward redivisioning is continuing, according to district convention reports re- 
cently tabulated. These figures reveal that next year there will be 365 lieutenant governors in 
Kiwanis as compared with 338 this year and 262 five years ago. This trend is significant because 
it means that lieutenant governors in certain areas will have less clubs to administer and hence 
will be able to do a more intensive job in 1952. This will result in increasing administrative ef- 


ficiency and more community services rendered. 
* 


Andy Hodges, Chairman of the Special International Committee on Circle K 
Clubs, announces that an important booklet will soon be mailed to 1952 club presidents in all 
college communities. This publication describes Circle K, the Kiwanis-sponsored organiza- 


tion for college men, and tells how clubs can be established. 
& 


The grand champion new-club-building lieutenant governor for 1951 is Karl N. 
Brown, Division Ten, Ohio District. As of November 15, the following clubs had been com- 
pleted this year in his division: Garfield Heights; Solon; Shaker Square, Cleveland; Mayfield; 
Northfield-Macedonia; and Warrensville Heights. Runner-up was Lieutenant Governor Herman 
J. Gallagher, Division Five, Michigan District. His new clubs: Hudson; Brooklyn; Deerfield; 
Everett, Lansing; and Addison. Hats off to these champion new-club-builders and all those 


hard-working lieutenant governors who completed one or more clubs this year. 


« ~ 


Following a meeting of his committee on November 8-9, International Trustee Don. Eng- 
dahl, chairman of the Board Committee on Conventions, reported: “It looks as if we will have a 
big turnout for the Seattle convention June 15-19. This means that you should make reservations 
as soon as your club secretary receives the registration blanks about the middle of January. Be- 
ginning in January, each issue of The Kiwanis Magazine will contain an article describing one 
of the attractions that await International convention-goers. Many districts and divisions 
are already organizing excursions that will add to the enjoyment of this year’s International 
convention. The local office of the American Express Company will help individual Kiwan- 
ians plan pre- and post-convention tours, as well as side trips on the way to and from 
Seattle.” 


(continued on page 6) 
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» BROWNING is 


Carved solid steel designed by Browning; hand-fitted, 
hand-finished, hand-engraved. This means dependability 
for the hand, and pleasure to the eye. The great practical 
advantage of smooth, finely fitted parts is worth the 
unusual manufacturing effort; wear is minimized; function 


is positive. Examine a Browning ... Be your own judge. 


Superposed Grade I 





Browning SUPERPOSED Shotgun 


( Over-Under ) 


Five Grades in $200, $300, $400, $500, $600 classes. 


Choice of choke combinations: Full, Improved Modi- 
fied, Modified, Improved Cylinder, Skeet, Cylinder. 


Models for Trap, Skeet, Field, Marsh. 
12 or 20 gauge. 


Perfect GIFT 
for 
Christmas 
Retirement 
Birthday 
Anniversary 





ROWNIN GG. ms Finest Mh 2 ay 


MADE IN BELGIUM 


Write Dept.30, for illustrative literature. 
Browning Arms Co., St. Louis 3, Missouri, U. S. A. 
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Continued from preceding page— 


a 

Kiwanis will celebrate its thirty-seventh 
birthday during the week of January 21. 
The Detroit “Number One” club will mark 
the observance on Tuesday, January 22, 
when International President Claude Hell- 
mann will address a_ large inter-club 
gathering in Detroit. The International 
Committee on Kiwanis Education and Fel- 
lowship urges all clubs to plan special pro- 
grams for Anniversary Week. Appropriate 
program suggestions and the International 
President’s special message appear in the 
Monthly Club Bulletin for December. 

* 

As of November 15, there were 910 Key 
Clubs, with 19,132 members. One year ago 
the totals were 798 clubs, with 16,345 
members. 

* 

Four illustrations from recent issues of 
your International magazine were selected 
by leading critics of commercial art to be 
hung in the annual exhibition of the Art 
Directors’ Club of Chicago. Other entries 
included story illustrations from The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Collier's and other 
prominent magazines. This is the third 
consecutive year that The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine has achieved this honor. 

e 

A Special International Committee on 
History has been appointed under the 
chairmanship of Past International Presi- 
dent O. Sam Cummings. The committee 
will supervise the collection of information 
for a comprehensive history of Kiwanis. 
The other committee members who are 
working on this important task are Past 
International President Ben Dean and In- 
ternational Vice-President Donald T. For- 
sythe. This committee would welcome any 
significant items about our organization’s 
past, especially the early formative years. 
a 

George Hixson, who served as the first 
president of Kiwanis International in 1916- 
18, is just completing his thirty-sixth year 
of perfect attendance! This amazing record 
makes George the attendance champion of 


Kiwanis. 


At press time (November 20), 1689 Ki- 
wanians were serving in the armed forces 
of Canada and the United States. 

cs 

This month club officers-elect are receiv- 
ing training that will enable them to serve 
Kiwanis better during the year ahead. Our 
emphasis on leadership training at club, 
district and International levels is unique 
among the service clubs, and this is cer- 
tainly one explanation for the great amount 
of good work that Kiwanis clubs are ac- 
complishing. THE END 
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EDITORIAL By THURMAN SENSING, Past President, Kiwanis Club of Nashville, Tennessee 





Actions speak louder than words 


L WE ARE to maintain that institution 
which we so proudly know as “government by the 
people,” then people—and that term includes Ki- 
wanians—must get into politics. 

Foreboding ill for our form of govern- 
ment, we have attained an attitude in this country 
in recent years that politics is something unclean; 
something which decent people should not touch. 
It has become a commonplace saying that “politics 
is a dirty business.” 

Such an attitude is entirely wrong. 
If politics is dirty it is because the people engaged 
in politics make it so. Politics, in and of itself, is 
not dirty. Politics is the science of government. 
Government is a way of life—and this way of life 
is eventually determined by those who run the 
government. 

Yet we often hear it said—and by 
members of the so-called better class of citizens— 
“T wouldn’t get into politics for anything in the 
world; I just wouldn’t have anything to do with 
politics.” 





These people are not thinking when 
they say that. This wasn’t the way the founders of 
America felt about it, nor the men who built the 
nation in its early years. They were of the opinion 
that taking part in politics (helping run their gov- 
ernment) was the most important thing they 
could do. 

It is high time the business, industrial 
and professional men today entered politics instead 
of making every effort to keep out of politics. 

Members of Kiwanis fall into this 
classification, and if we Kiwanians are not just 
paying lip service to the “Aggressive Citizenship” 
set forth in the first resolution adopted at the 
latest International convention, we will take our 
responsibility seriously along these lines. 

Businessmen pay the piper—they had 
better be interested in the tune. 

A large percentage of them devote all 
their time and energy to making a success of their 
businesses, apparently under the impression that 
politics has nothing whatsoever to do with this 
success. Who do they think make the rules and 
regulations under which their businesses operate? 


* FREE enterprise system has made 
possible the amazing success of business in our 
nation. The first concern of the businessmen, 
therefore, should be the preservation of this sys- 
tem. For without it no amount of time and devotion 
will make their businesses succeed. The business 
and professional men of Great Britain who did 
not realize it before have learned this lesson to 
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their great sorrow under their socialist govern- 
ment during the past six years. 

The only way the free enterprise 
system can be maintained is by having a govern- 
ment that is favorable to its maintenance. And the 
only way we can have a government that is favor- 
able to free enterprise is by electing office-holders 
who will support free enterprise. 

Too many businessmen have the feel- 
ing that they can protect their businesses by 
contributing to the campaign funds of certain poli- 
ticians and thereby controlling those politicians. 
To a certain extent this can be done and is being 
done—there’s no doubt about that. But it is by no 
means a certain way. And even if it were, it is 
certainly not the best way. Politicians should be 
elected who are guided by certain principles and 
not by the desires of those who contributed most 
heavily to their campaign funds. 

Of course, we console ourselves by 
saying that if those holding public office do not 
conduct themselves and manage our affairs to suit 
us, we will “throw the rascals out.” But if they are 
big enough rascals and if they are able to stay in 
office long enough, they will build up a system so 
impregnable that throwing them out will not solve 
the problem. This is another sad lesson the busi- 
nessmen of Great Britain have learned. Although 
they have a new man at the head of their new 
government, the industries that were socialized 
before the election still are socialized. Theoreti- 
cally the industries can be returned to private 
ownership, but Winston Churchill himself likened 
this to unscrambling an egg. 

There undoubtedly is—and should be 
—great concern on the part of many people about 
the growing threat to our traditional free enter- 
prise system. They “view with alarm”—and well 
they should—the tendency to constantly increase 
the centralization of power in national government. 
They know that if we are to maintain the country 
founded for us by our forefathers, we must pre- 
serve the right of the individual to carve out his 
own destiny rather than have it planned for him 
by a central bureaucracy; we must preserve the 
right of local government to determine what is 
best for its people, rather than have this question 
decided by a far-removed agency. 

We must never forget where the 
answer to these problems lies: in your hands and 
mine. It lies in the hands of each individual citizen. 
Each one of us must be able to answer affirmatively 
the questions: “Am I accepting my full responsi- 
bility as a free citizen in a free nation? Am I doing 
my full share in maintaining the eternal vigilance 
that is the price of liberty?” THE END 





HE sight of tears shed by 
grown men is an unusual 
one, but need not be sor- 
rowful. Not only are there 
tears of joy and laughter, but there 
are tears of triumph. These are the 
kind that with released ten- 
sion. And these are the kind that 
epitomize the emotions of Christmas 

the triumph of all that is good in 
Man. 

Last year I saw those tears shed 
the day after Christmas at a meeting 
of the Red River Club of Shreve- 
port. The scheduled speaker was not 
able to attend and the president of 
the club asked 
conduct a suitable program. I asked 
of the club to make a 





come 


me, as a guest, to 


each membe1 


short observation about Christmas. 
One by one the men of this club 
made brief two or three-sentence 


observations about the true spirit of 
Christmas as opposed to the com- 
mercial one, until we came to a man 
who, when it came his turn, left his 
place at the rear of the room and 
came up to the speakers’ table be- 
side me. He told the group that he 
had not yet recovered from the emo- 
tion of the previous Christmas Day, 
which had been so characterized by 
the true spirit of unselfish brother- 
hood that he relate the 
incident in some detail. 

Some weeks before this man and 
automobile 


wanted to 


his wife witnessed an 
accident involving a.man and woman 
and little girl. This family group 
was driving in an old automobile 
that overturned, injuring all of them 
in some which obviously 
required medical attention. 

Our Kiwanian put the three per- 
sons in his car and drove them to 
the nearest hospital. And then, typ- 
ical of the Good Samaritan, whose 
feeling of responsibility to his broth- 
er man cannot be turned off with a 
lever nor fulfilled completely when 
he has obviously done more than his 
share, he waited in the hospital to 
find out how serious the injuries 


degree 


were. 
After what is always a long period 

of waiting, regardless of the number 

of minutes that elapsed, our Ki- 


wanian and his wife were brought 
into a room where the injured hus- 
band and father had been sent. He 


A modern samaritan 


By W. T. LEEPER, 


lay there heavily bandaged, his less 
injured wife and daughter beside 
him with only minor cuts and 
bruises. The doctor was there and 
insisted that the man stay in the 
hospital for several days for obser- 
vation and to recover from shock. 
The injured man struggled to rise 
from the bed, protesting that the 
cattle he had bought with a mort- 
gage only a short time before had 


to be cared for or he would lose 
them. 
“Doctor, I just can’t stay. Im a 


poor man and if I lie here in bed, 
my cows and chickens will die. I 
can’t pay a hired hand and we don't 
have any money to buy more stock 
Don’t you see why I have to go 
home?” 

The injured man spoke eloquently 

but sufficiently to overcome 
medical science. The doctor insisted 
that he remain in the hospital, not 
because the physician was oblivious 


not 


to the pressing duties of the farm, 
but because he knew that even if he 
released his patient, complications 
would result that would prolong the 
period during which no farm chores 
could be accomplished. 

But after the injured man made 
his plea, he sank back exhausted. 
If understanding, sympathy and love 
could heal immediately instead of in 
the slow manner that it does, the 
emotions of his wife and daughter 
would have enabled him to leap from 
his bed at the moment. But the 
sorrowful expressions of those two 
—the light touch of their fingers on 
the bed-coverings—only made more 
pitiful and tragic the plight of the 
stricken man. 

In the few moments of silence that 
followed, the plea of the farmer for 
the opportunity to save his livestock 
and his farm re-echoed, if not in the 
room, at least in the minds of every- 
one in the small group at the bed- 
side. The actual silence was tense 
and dramatic—too much, in fact, for 
Mr. Kiwanian to bear. And too much 
for him, too, was the sorrowful gaze 
of his wife who, without uttering a 
sound, confirmed the decision that 
he was trying to make. 

And so, in a quiet, calm voice and 
with words that will never be 
chiseled out of rock nor cast in 


Past 
Kiwanis Club of Shreveport, Louisiana 


President, 


bronze—but should be—this busi- 
nessman from the city clasped his 
wife’s hand and said to the helpless 
brother, “We'll do your 





country 
chores.” 

Never before had this man and his 
wife made a decision more quickly. 
Never before had it been so easy. 
The weighing of what it would in- 
volve against what it would accom- 
plish, the pros and cons which 
really amount to a consideration f 
of the selfish factors that ordi- 
narily temper our actions, / 
never even entered this situ- / 
ation. Never could it be 
more obvious that two = 
people with the feeling of 
brotherhood made a deci- 
with divine guid- 
By all the earthly 
rules their obligations 
had been discharged 
when they took the in- 
jured family to the hos- 
pital. 

And so it was that Mr. 
and Mrs. Kiwanian went 
out every day to the farm 
to look after the calves, 


sion 


ance. 


——° 


the cows, the chickens I| 
and perform the many FSevik 
chores of the farm that po {ff 
take so much time from Te Re 
dawn to dusk. Milking ae 
MP ve 


The beautiful spirit of Christmas 


cows is not a great task for those 
who do it regularly, but for this 
businessman who had not done it 
since his early youth, the will to go 
on and keep his promise to his 
brother man was sorely taxed. 

But in a week or so the farmer 
returned from the hospital and there 
was great rejoicing all around at the 
farm with the usual thanks and the 
usual “Oh, it was nothing’—the 
biggest and finest lie that a man ever 
told. 

But this was only chapter one in 
the story unfolded from the head 
table extemporaneously by one of 
our members, who had little thought 
that the opportunity for making 
public this true Christmas story 
would come so soon. And so he went 
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circumstances under which he lived, 





















like these who practice the Golden Rule. 





were grateful but not happy with 
the prospect of receiving a gift from 
this man. They hoped it would be 
trivial. 

With a little speech that had been 
well-planned and _ rehearsed, the 
farmer took an envelope from his 
pocket and handed it to Mr. Ki- 
wanian with these words: “All I own 
is the farm which you saved for me. 
It covers fourteen acres and the 
acre on the corner near town and on 
the main road would be a good place 
to build a home some day. In this 
envelope is a deed made out to you 
for this property, and the Mrs. and 
I and my little daughter hope you 
will accept it and come to live with 
us soon.” 
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The farmer’s wife added, “Ten 
days ago we did not know that you 
even lived in the world and today 
we feel that we have known you all 
of our lives and that you are part 
of our family.” 

Mr. Kiwanian who was being re- 
warded for his kindness—and who 
was telling this story to the mem- 
bers of his club—choked up at this 
part in the recital. 

Then he went on to say, “It prob- 
ably would be nice to say that we 
thanked the gentleman for his gift, 
but turned it back to him—but that 
isn’t what happened. We took it— 
and we’re going to build a home 
there. We like this man and his 
family and we want them for our 
neighbors.” THE END 


















By 
MAEANNA 
CHESERTON.- 
MANGLE 


They 
won t 
iht— 


bil ty VY MONE 


During the last war conscientious 


objectors, known as 





“CO's”, performed heroie 


tasks without bearing arms in battle. 


” 


7a Gorta fight or you’re chicken! 
\ That was the excuse he gave the 
officer. “Ya gotta hang 
so you go with 


probation 
out with somebody, 
course if one of the 
guys get in Dutch ya gotta run. 
Why stick around and get it in the 
neck?’ 

That was one side 

Down the street a piece, however, 
there was another The 
officer was talking with a lad who 
carried a catcher’s mitt and his blue 
eyes were frank and friendly. “No, 
I don’t go with those fellows. They 
like to fight and they never have any 
fun. I'd rather go over to the school 
playground or even to stay home 
than to hang around with them.” 
Then how did his name become 
connected with the big fight? Wasn’t 


the gang. Of 


version. 


he there? 
Oh yes, he and Tommy had been 


10 


at the school where they had been 
building model airplanes. On their 
way home Mac’s gang jumped on 
them. Probably they hadn’t meant 
to hurt Tommy; but he did get 
knocked down, and then—no one 
knew just how it happened—one of 
the gang probably mistook one of his 
own crowd for Jerry and hit one of 


the big boys over the head. He had 
fallen white and bleeding on the 
street. Tommy, his own head hurt- 


ng, had gone for help while Jerry 
ie his own coat under the injured 
boy’s head. When the police came, 
Tommy and Jerry were questioned 
and let go for the time. That was 
all he knew. His face clouded as he 
said: “My mother read in the paper 
the next day that the guy died. I’m 
awfully sorry. I tried to help him!’ 
The probation officer knew that 
Jerry spoke the truth. Mac’s gang 


had melted away when trouble came, 
but Tommy and Jerry had stood by 
-not afraid of the consequences. 
They wouldn’t fight; but they 
weren't “chicken.” 
Tommy and Jerry 
chums, went to school together, 
played together, got summer jobs 
and compared notes with each other. 
Then came the war clouds. Tom and 
Jerry were drawn even closer by the 
realization that they each felt the 
same way about taking life. During 
one of the bull sessions at school, the 
debate among their fellow students 
had been hot. Tom and Jerry soon 
were targets for sharp barbs on the 
part of those who felt that although 
war does not always win actual vic- 
tories, neither does moral force. 
Tom countered, “. . . but moral force 
in the perspective of God will win.” 
That was just what the boys needed. 


grew up as 
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CO’s helped conservationists 
fight forest fires which 
threatened to destroy valu- 
able timber reserves in the 
West. At the left, 

a “smoke jumper” dangles 
from two trees after he had 
parachuted to help quell 


y a blaze. Below, two 


CO’s take part in the fight 
against a forest fire. 


Forest Service Photos 





U.S. 


“Oh! Well then! Why don’t you 
approve of it as a holy war to combat 
communism?” Jim chimed in sarcas- 
tically: “Perhaps he won't even 
fight the Commies because they have 
an ideology!” 

Tom stood his ground. “A false 
ideology must be met by a better 
ideology. War may crush an enemy 
but it doesn’t change his mind. You 
cannot change an ideology by fight- 
ing it.’ The boys were quiet for a 
minute. Tom continued: “Com- 
munism will not be stopped by war. 
Communism will cease only when 
the causes of it are cured. The 
issues of hunger, class, race and jobs 
must be faced.” There was a quick 
comeback about that being the job 
of the government and not indi- 
viduals. Tom reminded them that 
throughout history social progress 
has been the result of those indi- 
viduals who were true to their con- 
victions. After all, in democracy, 
individual responsibility is para- 
mount. The very basic conception 
of democracy is that society is or- 
ganized for the service of man, not 
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man for the State, as the totalitarians 
hold. 

Jim was still caustic. “What are 
you going to do about it? I suppose 
register your complaint by being a 
conscientious objector. Then you'll 
be safe and sound!” Tom held his 
breath for a second and Jerry edged 
over to the chair and put his 
hand on his shoulder. Jerry was a 
quiet chap with little to say, but 
when he said it everyone listened. 
He took over from there, and when 
the two boys left the room the rest 
were not very comfortable. 

Jim was new in the neighborhood. 
What he didn’t know was that in the 
Second World War Tom’s dad, as a 
conscientious objector, had offered 
his own life for medical experiments 
which, though fatal to him, led to the 
discovery of a drug which was to 
save thousands of lives. Jim prob- 
ably didn’t even know that there 
were approximately 900 men of the 
Civilian Public Service during the 
Second World War who participated 
in the so-called guinea-pig experi- 
ments of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development. These 
involved disease: malaria, jaundice, 
neurotropic virus; and occupational 
maladies: altitude, life raft ration, 
frostbite, climatology, sea water, etc. 
Extensive work was done on starva- 
tion, too. At the University of 
Minnesota, for instance, several 
scores of the boys went through a 
starvation project under conditions 
similated to those of people in war- 





torn countries. Then various types 
of feeding were tested to discover 
the best kind of food to include in 
economical overseas shipments for 
the relief of such people. These 
Civilian Public Service men were 
not home “safe and sound.” Physical 
discomfort, impairment of health— 
nothing was too great to give that 
others might live—not die. 

Tom’s dad was not the only hero 
in the group from that community 
which had scorned war and yet 
whose service was unsurpassed by 
the neighbors who shouldered guns. 
Everyone knew about Dick’s oldest 
brother Lew who had been a chap- 
lain. He had gone out on the battle- 
field and ministered to the wounded 
and dying. At Saipan, singlehanded, 
fourteen men to 
safety enemy bullets 
caught him while he cradled the 
head of a dying man in his arms. 

Within a month Tom and Jerry 
each would be eighteen years old— 
almost of draft age. They didn’t talk 
as they first left school that day. 
Finally Tom broke the silence. 
“Jerry, I don’t know what you're 
going to do about this thing but I’m 
going to find out how I can be of 
service in some sort of human wel- 
fare program. There will be a lot of 
social work in the rehabilitation of 
devastated areas both in Korea and 
Europe. As a matter of fact I be- 
lieve they have enacted further laws 
to include India and other places. I 
don’t care where I go as long as it is 


he had carried 
before the 


Corporal Desmond T. Doss from Lynchburg, Virginia was the 
first conscientious objector to receive a Congressional Medal of Honor. 
He earned the award while serving as medical corpsman on Leyte. 
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meaningful. What are you going 
to do?’ 

Jerry hadn't realized that Tom 
didn’t know he was planning to fol- 
low his own church’s program. 
Tom’s eyes widened as Jerry told 
him about the 4000 Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists who were taking intensive 
courses in Medical Corps practice to 
equip themselves for service in the 
Army Medical Corps. They are all 
classified as conscientious objectors, 
but as medics can serve the country 
and still maintain their religious 
convictions against taking life for 
any reason. Many of Jerry’s friends 
in the church already had taken 
training in units operated at the 
eventy-two Adventist colleges and 
fourteen academies in the United 
States and Canada. Jerry of course 
had been far from those schools and 
had attended the public school, so 
had not taken the training. His 
plan was to go to one of the summer 
training camps, probably the Des- 
mond T. Doss Camp at Grand Ledge, 
Michigan 

That name! It struck a familiar 
chord with Tom. Wasn’t that the 
name of the corporal in the Seventy- 
seventh Division who got a Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor? 

“Yes” 


“But surely he wasn’t a non- 
combatant!” 
“Yes,” again, “the only one ever 


to receive such an hono: 

Tom fairly quivered as Jerry told 
the sequel to the dramatic Doss 
story; that the hero who saved 
seventy-five men under heavy en- 
emy fire at Okinawa is now waging 
a desperate battle against tuber- 
culosis contracted while in the South 
Pacific 
didn’t have to be urged to tell de- 
tails Then he enumerated the 
courses of instruction given at the 
Medical Cadet Corps camps. There 
were the Army and Red Cross first 
Then the 
special courses on atomic energy and 
the treatment of A-blast victims, 
anatomy and physiology, emergency 


Jerry, on his favorite topic, 


aid courses, of course. 


medical treatment, medical aspects 
of chemical warfare, transportation 
of the sick and wounded, military 
sanitation and disease prevention, 
field medical records, achievements 
and traditions of the Army, military 
courtesy and customs, military jus- 
tice, the national defense establish- 
ment, organization and function of 
medical department units, organiza- 
tion of the Army, tactical train- 
ing, character guidance, intelligence 
training, guard duty, map reading, 


marches, drills and ceremonies, 


12 








American Friends Service Com 


physical training, bivouacs and tent 
pitching. 

Tom was anxious to know who 
paid for such elaborate training 
Jerry explained that the church pro- 
vided the instruction but the indi- 
vidual trainees paid for the camp 
expense and regulation army uni- 
forms. 

“Uniforms?” This was 
business. 

Oh yes, it is a true military life, 
even to KP duty! The course of 
organiza- 


serious 


instruction and general 
tional structure have been worked 
out under the guidance and with the 
approval of the Surgeon General’s 
Office. Men who had had Medical 
Cadet Corps training do not keep 
their MCC rank when they enter the 
armed forces, but in view of their 
training they are entered into the 
Medical Corps immediately. 

Jerry’s own  great-great-grand- 
father had been in noncombatant 
service during the Civil War. Ever 





Behind the battle lines many 
conscientious objectors, like 
those shown above 

served as human guinea pigs to 
help scientists determine 
battlefield fatigue conditions. 
Left is a picture taken in 

China in 1943. A conscientious 
objector serving with 

an ambulance unit renders aid to 
a wounded Chinese soldier. 
English CO’s did much work in 
this theater of war. 


since that war between the states, 
the government had recognized the 
position of those with such religious 
convictions. Of course the Seventh- 
day Adventists are not the only peo- 
ple who feel strongly on the subject. 
Among the 12,000 Civilian Public 
Service men, there were the Breth- 
ren, the Friends, the Mennonites— 
in fact, 170 other denominations and 
sects were represented. While most 
of them were Christians, other reli- 
gions also were represented, such as 
Jewish, Humanist, Moslem, Zoroas- 
trian and a few others. 

However, the situation of the Ad- 
ventists differs from any of these 
other groups. While refusing to bear 
arms or engage in violence, they do 
not withdraw entirely from service 
at the front. In fact that is why they 
strenuously reject the term “con- 
scientious objector” as well as the 
term “pacifist.” They prefer the 
term “conscientious cooperator,” for 
they are quite willing to go into the 
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Top, a CO practices artificial respiration during his training. Top, four CO stretcher-bearers demonstrate their skill at 


CO’s exercise as part of their program at 


armed forces, wear the uniform and 
to act under military orders in peace 
or war if it makes a contribution to 
saving life. 

Tom’s training too had 
steeped in faith in an all-loving and 
yet powerful God who would direct 
His children. But personally he saw 
no reason for identifying himself 
with the military forces. He felt that 
those who had served in the Civilian 
Public Service behind the lines in 
hospitals, forestry, national parks, 
reconstruction medical ex- 
periments, etc., also cooperated un- 
selfishly and loyally with the gov- 
ernment. In fact they had served 
without pay, family allotments and 
GI benefits. They even bought their 
own clothes. The church paid the 
bills, except in a few government 
camps established late in the war 
where the government paid the 
camp operation expenses only. 

But why argue? The boys were 
friends and thinking along parallel 


been 


areas, 
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Pueblo, Colorado. aid work. Above, 


lines of personal conviction. Besides, 
Tom was anxious to know more 
about the history of the Medical Ca- 
det Corps. Jerry continued. When 
the First World War broke, it had 
been half a century since the nation 
had been engaged in a general war, 
and the position taken by the Ad- 
ventists was not generally known 
among military officers and there 
was much confusion, so when Ger- 
many began to rearm, the Advent- 
ists were determined to avoid a 
repetition. As early as 1933 the idea 
of giving their men of draft age the 
military training in 
preparation for service as medical 
soldiers was given form. A training 
unit was organized at Union College 
in Lincoln, Nebraska under Colonel 
Everett N. Dick, who is now the na- 
tional commander of the corps. Two 
years later the reserve officers of the 
Forty-seventh General Adventists 
Hospital in Los Angeles organized 
a more elaborate system of training 


rudiments of 


CO’s peel potatoes like regular soldiers. 


and the nationwide program grew 
from that. In 1938 the denomination 
officially adopted the idea of a mili- 
tary training corps and it was ap- 
proved by the War Department. 
More than 12,000 Adventist men 
were trained before and after the 
Second World War for service with 
the Army and other branches of 
Many of these men were 
decorated for gallantry in action 
quite apart from Desmond T. Doss 
who won the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. 

Before the boys parted they had 
agreed that it isn’t so much the place 


service. 


you serve as how you serve and 
what and whom you serve. Wher- 
ever it is, in an hour of world crisis 
physical safety means little. What 
does count is being true to one’s per- 
sonal spiritual beliefs. They would 
serve in the cause of life even if it 
meant a sacrifice of their own lives. 


They would not fight, but they 
weren't “chicken.” THE END 
13 





By ANONYMOUS 


why don’t they want us? 


This man’s story is a familiar one in many 


communities, perhaps in yours. As a result many young 


homeowners have turned bitter and anti-social. 


r was not a good thing that hap- 
l pened to my wife the very first 
week we moved into our new house. 
It was so sad a thing that the rich- 
ly patterned dream she had for many 
months was dissipated and lost. The 
little champagne bottle which we 
had_ shattered 
looked so foolish 
bright red ribbon that 
wasn't looking, I ripped it down. 

I might say that the land upon 


against the house 
hanging by its 


when she 


which our house was built was vir- 
gin America. There is a point to 
this Revolutionary battles 
fought, if not directly upon our land, 
at least hard by. When the men 
turned up the thick black clods, we 
liked to think, and I am sure we 
were right, only Indians had bivou- 


were 


acked on our property. And our 
land is only thirty-five miles or so 
from Times Square. 

It seemed we weren't welcome. It 
meant, too, that if ever we were to 
become a part of our new commu- 
nity, sharing in community problems 
and voting on community issues, that 
we would be doing so only as in- 
terlopers. 

We are native-born Americans. 
We bathe regularly and visit the 
We are in all 
other general respects, typical, aver- 
But even before the 


dentist twice a year 


age Americans 
labels and paint had been properly 
scratched from the windows and 
long before the lawn was put to seed, 
we were informed in various ways 
that we were not welcome. 

The local weekly newspaper an- 
nounced that a meeting of the PTA 
would be held and that all parents 
were invited. “That’s a good way to 
get acquainted,” my wife said. 

Off she went, and in an hour or 
so she was back and very close to 
tears. When her story was finally 
pieced together, it resolved itself 
into something like this: 

“You're one of the new people who 


have moved into the new settle- 
ment,” she was told by the chairlady. 
“I think it’s best, my dear, if you 
form your own little groups. I am 
sure you understand.” 

Frankly, I thought my wife was 
oversensitive and perhaps overtired 
with moving problems. But I was 
to be disillusioned the following day. 

Our child fell ill and we phoned a 
physician in the old and long-estab- 
lished area of our town. He was 
cold. No, he could not visit but he 
would see the child at his office. “I’m 
not extending my practice out your 
way,” he said. 

We phoned our old pediatrician, 
who dictated a prescription to the 
established druggist. When the pre- 
scription was delivered, the druggist 
said: “I’m doing this only because 
its an emergency. Hereafter you 
people will have to make some other 
arrangements.” 

We were to hear this phrase, “you 
people,” for many weeks thereafter. 
For in close order there followed 
other services which were reluctant 
to supply us, and more often than 
not, failed to show up at all. 

This sounds somewhat petty and 
unimportant, but when a local fire 
department fails to come when a 
house is burning down, the point is 
really driven home. This happened 
to a neighbor not two blocks away. 
The situation began to assume pro- 
portions far beyond the social level. 

Not a week later, our child, a boy 
of four and a half, beguiled by the 
free spirit of the open countryside, 
wandered off. He was missing for 
several hours. We phoned the local 
police department and were told that 
a radio car would be sent over im- 
mediately. The car never came. 

When our boy was brought home 
by our observant neighbors who had 
found him alone and forlorn several 
miles away, we complained to the 
police. We were told that the po- 


Illustrated by Randall Roth 


lice car could not find the address. 
Now this is a strange statement from 
a police department. 

Even as I write this, there is no 
place within miles where we can 
mail our letters. The local postmas- 
ter said negligently, when we in- 
quired, that he had ordered mail 
boxes for the new area. The older 
area has a plethora of boxes, one al- 
most every two streets, and surely 
several of these could be moved 
temporarily. 

The local milk company told us 
that we could not have service until 
after 10 a.m. This, too, sounds petty, 
but Americans across the land are 
accustomed to the dawn clinking of 
bottles. 

The telephone company told us 
that it might be a year or so until 
we could have a phone. Yet not a 
mile away there are phones even in 
barns and guest houses. Meantime, 
phone booths have been installed on 
streets where new members of the 
community line up and wait their 
turn. I feel I must mention again 
that we live less than an hour’s trip 
from New York City and not in an 
unpopulated part of the Far West. 

In a semester or so, our boy is 
required, under law, to begin school. 
We thought of that, of course, and 
made inquiries. We were told that 
he could not be received in the old, 
established school, but that we 
would have to await the building of 
a new school. And this, after a bond 

(see WHY DON’T THEY? page 40) 
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VER SINCE the Indians fought their 
E bitter delaying action against 
the westward push of the pioneers, 
new settlers in every part of Amer- 
ica have been greeted with sus- 


picion and hostility. Today, with 
another great migration under way 
—the exodus from the city to the 
suburbs—new settlers are welcomed 
with a less violent but nonetheless 
subtle brand of hostility. 

Surprised and chagrined by the 
undisguised hostility extended them 
by previous settlers, the huge mass 
of people who are helping to build 
new communities throughout the 
nation are seeking ways of wiping 
out that hostility, of realizing their 
dream of Suburbia, USA. There is 
no absolute solution to their prob- 
lem, no panacea which will work 
infallibly in all places at all times. 
Their best hope lies simply in apply- 
ing the characteristics which marked 
the success of the pioneers—persist- 
ence, initiative and foresight. 

Strangely, few persons acquiring 
a new home in the suburbs exhibit 
any great foresight. While the 
pioneers had to plunge into their 
explorations without knowing what 
lay beyond the frontier, those mov- 
ing into new developments in this 
allegedly civilized era fail to relieve 
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By WILLIAM BARRY FURLONG 


yours ts the burden 


Here are some of the answers to the preblems raised on the 


facing page: Let the buyer beware and 


the community extend the right hand of friendship. 


many of the problems simply by 
investigating before investing. 

“Most people buy a house in the 
suburbs without knowing the finan- 
cial facts of life,’ says Mrs. Dorothy 
Gazzolo, assistant director of the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Offi- 
cials. “They think that living in the 
suburbs is cheaper because taxes are 
lower than in the city, but that isn’t 
always true.” In addition to the 
cost of lot and house, taxes, assess- 
ments, transportation to and from 
work or the shopping center and the 
countless other expenses of building 
a new home, there are costs which 
should be reckoned in terms of time 
and energy. “In a big city like Chi- 
cago,’ says Walter H. Blucher, ex- 
ecutive director of the American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, “the aver- 
age homeowner receives, maybe, 
400 services. When he moves to a 
new development, he’s fortunate to 
get more than ten.” 

Few pioneers would have essayed 
any penetration of the frontier with- 
out the simplest type of reconnoiter- 
ing now ignored by most of those 
moving into the suburbs. “T’ll bet 
not one in a thousand bothers to 
read the zoning ordinances of the 
community to which they’re mov- 
ing,” says Blucher. Just exactly 
what a suburb has to offer can fre- 
quently be found not only in the 
wording of the zoning laws but in 
the manner in which they’ve been 
administered. Frequently, those 
moving into a new development fail 
to find out whether the utilities and 
services are available, or are satis- 
fied when the developer says 
vaguely, “The company will extend 
the lines,” or “ ‘They’ will open the 
water mains.” 

When they move to a new de- 
velopment, many persons find, all too 
frequently, that public utilities and 
municipal services—water supply 
and drainage, electricity, garbage 


disposal, police and fire protection— 
are deficient or non-existent. Older 
communities bordering on new de- 
velopments are little inclined to ex- 
tend their services beyond their 
corporate limits. Moreover, those 
older communities can defend that 
reluctance both logically and legally. 

For one thing, the facilities of 
an established community are often 
inadequate for their own needs. 
In one high school serving five 
northwest suburbs of Chicago, the 
principal has declared that by the 
Autumn of 1952 classes would have 
to be held in two shifts, the first be- 
ginning at 5:45 a.m. and the second 
closing at 6:30 p.m., if the students 
want to use the library and study 
hall. In Park Forest, Illinois, 
youngsters of elementary school age 
have been attending classes in un- 
occupied buildings because the facil- 
ities of its school district are inad- 
equate. Yet established communities 
justifiably are reluctant to add to 
their facilities in an era of high con- 
struction costs because they feel that 
those in new developments even- 
tually will build their own schools, 
leaving the expensive additions to 
old facilities unused. Similarly with 
other utilities and services—estab- 
lished communities are under no 
legal compunction to extend them 
beyond the city or village limits, and 
they are much more inclined to 
hoard, rather than share, such serv- 
ices. 

Unfortunately many communities 
exploit their legal rights until those 
rights become a sham for snobbery. 
Where existing laws appear inad- 
equate, many well-established com- 
munities pass laws to bar newcom- 
ers, particularly those who ap- 
parently are of lower economic 
means. In one swank Chicago 
suburb the citizens were so dis- 
turbed at the thought of their chil- 

(see YOUR BURDEN page 47) 











By FRED HAWES New England District Kiwanians bought and in- 
stalled a set of earillonie bells in one of America’s most unusual 


religious sanctuaries, a memorial to an airman killed in World War II. 


= 


THE BELLS OF KIWANIS 


About 3000 New England Kiwanians and their wives came to 
the Cathedral of the Pines in August for the dedication of 
the bells that were donated by clubs throughout the district. 





























T= story of this outstanding Ki- 
wanis project cannot be _ told 
without first relating the story of 
Sandy Sloane. Sandy lived with his 
family on a 128-acre estate in the 
mountains of New Hampshire. He 
loved the forests, the ponds and the 
hills, but he was especially fond of 
one knoll. Standing there he could 
listen to the wind rustling the 
needles of the pines and look out 
over a vast, sunlit expanse of forest, 
sky and mountains. Sandy decided 
he would build a house on the knoll 
some day. 

World War II interrupted Sandy’s 
i» plans. Instead of going to college 
and then entering business, Sandy 
joined the United States Army Air 
Corps. He became a B-26 bomber 
pilot, got married and went overseas. 
Sandy was based in Britain during 
the toughest phase of the war against 
Nazi Germany. He and his crew 






flew on many dangerous missions as 
part of the ever-growing Allied air 






armada that was pulverizing oc- 






cupied Europe. One day in Feb- 
ruary 1944, Sandy’s plane was shot 
down. Soon afterward the War De- 
partment sent grim telegrams to 
Sandy’s young wife and his parents. 

Recalling Sandy’s love for the 
knoll, the Sloanes decided to erect a 
monument to him there. An ordi- 













nary marker would not do—the 
Sloanes wanted a living memorial 
to their son and they decided that a 
chapel would be appropriate. It 
would be a sanctuary for all people, 









where anyone could feel close to his 
particular God. The Sloanes thought 
that such a chapel would be a real- 
ization of one of the freedoms Sandy 








died for. 

Sandy’s knoll was an ideal location 
for a chapel. Majestic pines arching 
overhead recall the lofty interior of 
a Gothic cathedral. And what stained 
glass window in a man-made church 
could match the beauty of the sky, 
forest and mountains? What man- 
made church could equal the feeling 
of timeless intensity that grips visi- 
tors to Sandy’s knoll? The Sloanes 
and their neighbors agreed that God 
had already created a cathedral of 
the pines on Sandy’s knoll, and these 
good people set about making the 
place accessible to the public. 

The first step was bulldozing a 
(see BELLS OF KIWANIS page 42) 




























Top left, ceremonies opened with the 
singing of “America.” Middle, Army Brigadier 
General Colson places a Kiwanis memorial 
wreath on the altar which was built in 

honor of American war dead. Left, a bugler 
sounded taps during one minute of silent prayer. 








No man 


can explain, vet it 


would be 


folly to refute, the 


possibility of super- 


natural guidance in 


these so-called 


worldly pursuits. 


Beck 


Bruce 


Illustrated by 
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By JEAN LYON 


ey India’s Ministry of Agri- 


culture put a yogi water- 
diviner—a man who claimed that 
with his X-ray eyes he could see a 
mile below the surface of the earth— 
on its payroll, New Delhi Westerners 
chuckled once more over what ap- 
pears to them to be the madness of 
India. 

New Delhi officials, however, were 
dead serious. What they accom- 
plished is a fascinating story of how 
these people place the spiritual 
above the material, and with sur- 
prising results. 

Last spring the building of a brand 
new town of Quonset huts, where 
40,000 refugees from Pakistan were 
to be resettled by the government, 
ran into snags. The water supply, 
said the engineers, would have to be 
piped from the Jumna River twelve 
miles away. The estimated cost was 
some three million rupees, nearly 
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$600,000 of United States money. 
The budget couldn’t take it. 

“Let’s make sure,” the responsible 
officials said in effect, “that there 
isn’t water closer.” 

“We're convinced,” the scientific 
experts replied. 

The responsible officials, however, 
called in the yogi. And for about 
the thirtieth time since the Ministry 
of Agriculture took him on last year, 
he proved his worth to the ministry’s 
satisfaction. 

The country people affectionately 
call the yogi, ‘“Paniwala Maharaj,” 
which means “the water-bearing 
holy man.” He was brought from 
west India where he had been almost 
unerringly picking well sites in the 
desert areas of the State of Rajas- 
than. At the new refugee town near 
New Delhi, he wandered over the 
site, pointed to a spot and said, “Here 
you will find water.” Modern well- 
boring rigs were set up. They struck 
water. Now eight wells have been 
bored on the yogi’s divined spots, 
which are reportedly producing a 
total of 3500 gallons of water an 
hour. 

The Paniwala Maharaj not only 
claims that he can see down into the 
earth for a mile, but that when he 
sees water he can tell whether it is 
sweet or brackish. His followers 
believe that he attained this yogic 
power by spending ten years doing 
penance in the animal-infested forest 
of Girnar. 

It is possible that the government 
officials who hired him are not quite 
as mad as the baffled Westerners in 
India think they are. 

With irrigation the main key to a 
desperately needed increased food 
supply within India, Ministry of 
Agriculture’ officials have been 
reaching out in all directions for 
methods to add to the farmer’s water 
supply. Eighty-two per cent of 
India’s farms are dry, and dependent 
entirely upon monsoon rains, which 
in some areas last only long enough 
for one crop a year. And in some 
seasons they don’t last that long. 
Irrigation even from small wells 
would bring the production of each 
irrigated acre up by at least ten per 
cent, the ministry’s experts have 
estimated. The big dam-building 
projects are still far from completed, 
some being only in blueprint form. 
Dams will not increase the amount 
of “chapattis” (unleavened bread 
similar to tortillas) or the rice crop 
for something like five years. Five 
years is long enough to starve to 
death. 

With this major problem unsolved, 


it is not surprising that New Delhi 
officials listened seriously when they 
began to hear the country-made 
stories of the Paniwala Maharaj’s 
miraculous powers of well-divining. 
If the country people had such faith 
in him, at the very least he would 
stimulate interest in well-digging. 
And at the very most, perhaps he did 
have “extraordinary powers,” as one 
official put it. 

He had to be urged to take the job. 
As head of an ashram (a religious 
retreat or school), where his dis- 
ciples come to study yoga under him, 
he was dubious about a paid job 
with the government. But he had 
already decided some seven years 
ago to dedicate his yogic power to 
the finding of water. He claims that 
he can see gold and other precious 
metals as easily as he can see water, 
but water is the great need of the 
people and therefore he is passing up 
the gold. The 500 rupees-a-month 
(around US $100) he receives when 
he is well-divining for the Ministry 
of Agriculture, helps feed the dis- 
ciples in his ashram, who do not, ac- 
cording to the customs of ashrams, 
pay for their board. 

Out of twenty-one sites which he 
chose in the Rajasthan Desert area, 
seventeen produced successful wells, 
according to the minister’s report. 
One of them is giving out 120,000 
gallons of water an hour and could 
give more if the pump were bigger. 

The yogi had his first bout with 
scientists on his Rajasthan Desert 
job. An Indian geologist had a theory 
about an underground lake in the 
area, a theory which British scien- 
tists thought they had discredited 
for all time back in 1940. The geolo- 
gist took the Paniwala Maharaj 
along with him to find out whether 
he or the British were right. The 
well-diviner, without forked sticks 
or other instruments, and sometimes 
with his eyes closed, divined water 
—plenty of it. And everybody was 
pleased. The local inhabitants had 
a new source of water for irrigation, 
the Ministry of Agriculture had the 
promise of more crops and the geolo- 
gist had proved his theory. 

“The eyes of a yogi cannot be 
closed with a bandage,” another yogi 
recently remarked in New Delhi. 
He was one who has been hitting 
bull’s-eyes with his bow and arrow 
while blindfolded to help raise funds 
for the Assam earthquake victims. 
Said this arrow-shooting yogi, “I 
hope to visit Europe and America to 
convince the Western mind that 
supernatural powers are not a mere 
oriental myth.” THE END 











Kiwanians in 
New Britain, Connecticut 
operate a miniature circus 
and make toys for 
underprivileged children. 
The club 


preudly proclaims 


We 
uild 


TOYS! 


FYVAKE some scrap wood, a quart or 
| two of bright-colored paint and 
measure of Kiwanis 
Put these ingredients 


a generous 
elbow grease. 
together during a few evenings of 
frolicking fellowship and the result 
happiness to 
your 


will bring hours of 
underprivileged children in 
locality. This is a_ tested 

Read about it, then try it yourself. 


Two years ago, members of the 


recipe. 


underprivileged child committee of 
my club got the notion that a toy- 
making project would serve two pur- 
First, it would make toys 


pt ses: 


available to kids who could not af- 
ford to buy them. 


Second, it would 











Left to right, Kiwanians Bill Fenn, Bob 

Hausman, Irv. Howe, Jim Lukens and Ray Fraprie 
work in Bob’s basement building toys 

for underprivileged children of the community. 


By ROBERT H. HAUSMAN 


President, Kiwanis Club of New Britain, 
Connecticut 


give us Kiwanians a chance to get 
together and work for a_ worthy 
cause. 
Kiwanians 
wood from several local factories 
and a Kiwanian who owned a paint 
store gave us paint. After these 
materials had been assembled, a 
group of Kiwanians assembled in my 


collected scraps of 


cellar workshop. We set to work 
with rolled-up sleeves and good- 
humored determination. Machines 


buzzed, glue flew and hammers 


“Who 


clamored as a dozen evenings dis- 
appeared in the haze of sawdust. 

None of us were experts—in fact, 
most were wood butchers to begin 
with. But we built eighty Easter 
toys—bunny carts for the _ boys, 
bunny cradles for the girls. Kiwanis 
wives joined in the fun and painted 
amusing expressions on the faces of 
the toys. 

The unbounded joy of the orphans 
who received the toys made us feel 
mighty fine, and we all decided that 
this alone more than made up for our 
nights of labor. 

The success of this project made 
the committee decide on a toymak- 
ing program for the Christmas sea- 
son. This time the Kiwanians were 
joined by a group of hobbyists from 
a local housing project and also the 
craft class of a junior high school. 

More than 300 toys were dis- 
tributed to needy children as a result 
of this cooperative project. The 
children had untold fun and the Ki- 
wanians gained immeasurable satis- 
faction from working together. But 
this was just the beginning—a more 
unusual toymaking venture began 
last fall when the writer discovered 
a pattern for a miniature Ferris 
wheel, scaled 1% inch to a foot. Six 
hours of work produced a model 
powered by a tiny electric motor. 

(see WE BUILD TOYS page 42) 


Bob Hausman, center, and two teachers stage a 
demonstration of the circus-carnival. The chil- 
dren raised their hands in answer to the question 
wants to run_ the 


merry-go-round 2?” 
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By CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER. 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Racine, W isconsin 


You'll have no trouble 


making a talk if you 


RE you frightened when you get 
A up to speak before a group? 
Often you have a point of view that 
you want to express or a story you 
want to tell. In spite of a real de- 
sire to share this experience, you 
keep silent, you decline the invita- 
tion to talk, you repress your urge 
to speak your mind. In this fear you 
are no different than your neighbor. 
Most people tend to suffer from stage 
fright when they rise to make a 
speech. 

This fear is completely unneces- 
sary, however, and disappears when 
you come to understand the real na- 
ture and process of making a speech. 
Any intelligent adult can learn to 
make a good speech in a few weeks’ 
time. Perhaps you smile at this ex- 
travagant statement, for you know 
very well that at least you are an 
exception. The ghastly memory of 
that last occasion is still with you— 
the jitters which put you all in a 
dither and made your knees beat a 
rat-a-tat. But your experience with 
fear to the contrary, you can make a 
good speech. Every adult can make 
a good speech. 

The reason is perfectly clear. You 
have something to say. The years 
have accumulated for you a treasure 
of interesting experience. You have 
traveled from Mexico to Alaska or 
you have explored the local color 
of your own state. You have learned 
to do something well in the office or 
shop or on Main Street or within the 
four walls of your home. You have 
raised broccoli, gladioli, bull pups 
or tropical fish. You have collected 
stamps, coins, candlesticks, lead sol- 
diers, European cheese, invasion 
money or trembling antique chairs. 
You have read books, magazines and 
papers; you have listened to con- 
certs, political speeches and sermons. 
And surely you have discovered that 
the world is full of thieves, charla- 
tans, scoundrels and saints. You have 
had experience; you have something 
to say and that is why you can make 
a good speech. Making a_ good 
speech is simply the process of 
thinking in an organized way about 
these experiences you have had. 

Suppose that you do what you 
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really want to do and accept the next 
invitation you receive to make a 
speech. How can you make it an 
enjoyable experience for all con- 
cerned? How can you make the 
speech with confidence and pleas- 
ure? The answer is simple. Think 
before you speak. Check the three 
steps that are always involved in 
making a good speech. 

The first is to talk only about the 
things you know. Choose a subject 
that interests you so deeply that you 
have already spent many hours or 
even years thinking about it and 
working with it. If you are a busi- 
ness or professional man who plans 
to address his Kiwanis club or pro- 
fessional group, you will want to 
choose a topic that will make you 
and the audience feel at home. This 
may be some phase of your daily 
work, a hobby which has given you 
considerable pleasure, a community 
project in which you have partic- 
ipated, a trip which you have taken 
that was out of the usual travel 
groove, or some phase of your local 
club program. 

One of the most rewarding series 
of noon meetings a local club re- 
cently had, presented a group of men 
representing the basic local indus- 
tries. The speeches were good be- 
cause the speakers talked about the 


hink belore vou sp 


ilk 








industry in which they worked and 
which they knew best of all. Audi- 
ence attention was good because the 
average man wants to know more 
about the other industries in his 
community. Here was a good speech 
situation where men talked about 
the things they knew. One of the 
best talks ever made in my classes 
was given by a manufacturer of 
ordinary soda pop. The average man 
who drinks pop has no idea of the 
care with which syrups are mixed, 
effervescence is controlled and the 
pop is prepared for distribution. The 
speaker interested us all because he 
knew his subject and loved it. 
Perhaps a report from a district 
or national convention is in order. 
The delegate chosen to make this re- 
port does not have to do it in the old 
trite way by saying, “At 10 a.m. the 


convention was called to order... at 
11 a.m. Dr. Doe addressed the group 
on ‘The Peril of the Bomb’... at 


12 a.m. we adjourned for luncheon 

” A delegate who has really 
attended the convention can return 
with his mind filled with answers to 
the questions which he and _ his 
friends have been asking for months. 
Let him tackle his speech from the 
point of view of a new outlook upon 
life with which he returned. Shar- 
ing this broader vision with his fel- 








low Kiwanians or professional as- 
sociates, he will strike reality in his 
speech and secure from his audience 
a grateful attention 

In other words, choose an inter- 
esting topic which comes out of your 
own life experience. Find the par- 
ticular phase of the topic that grips 
own attention and will inter- 
est your audience. Then you are 
ready for the second step in making 


youl 


a speech 

It is to organize material 
carefully. Of course this means la- 
bor, but it effective 
speech. Do not humor yourself into 
believing that this organization can 
be done in your head while you are 
walking to work or driving home 
from the theater or mowing the lawn 
on Saturday. If it is to be done 
well, it must be done on paper when 
you have ample leisure to give the 
subject your full attention. You 
must think before you speak. 


Ler 


your 


also means 


us say that you have accepted 


an invitation to speak and have 
chosen your subject. Take an eve- 
ning off and assemble all the ma- 


terial you have about the theme. Jot 
down the names of the books you 
have which relate to it. Put 
down your own ideas concerning it. 
Then list the experiences 
you have had regarding it. Write 
out in a few sentences the particular 
idea or point of view that you want 
to transfer to the audience. With 
this clearly in mind or on the paper 
rapidly—notice that 
word rapidly—sketch a short, sim- 
ple outline which will state the de- 
velopment of your thought and the 
presentation of your subject. This 
is the sturdy skeleton of your speech. 
Its bare bones will never show after 
you clothe it with living flesh, but 
it is there, nevertheless, to give form 
and structure to what you say. If 
you fail to do this your speech will 
be as formless as a jellyfish and even 
your friends will blush at your stam- 
mering efforts. 

Suppose that you are a local high 
school principal who has been asked 
to address the Kiwanis club or a 
PTA. It would be natural to choose 
the topic you know best of all, one 
parents and good citizens 
taxpayers are always in- 
“What the high school is 
trying to do.” After you meditate 
upon the topic, your first outline 
might look like this: 

When your son, Jim, comes to us 
from junior high school, we try to 
make him feel at home. We know 


read 


various 


before you, 


in which 
and solid 
terested: 


that if the various courses and ac- 


Do) 
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tivities are going to do him good, 
he must have a sense of security 
during his three year term with 
us. Therefore: A. Jim is as- 
signed to the friendly guidance and 
help of a counselor who will see him 
through school. B. The studies and 
extra activities are designed and 
taught in a way to make Jim feel 
at home among books, tools, places 
and history of his world. C. The at- 
titudes and teaching methods of the 
teachers and the social activities of 
the school are such that Jim will 
learn to feel at home with people 
wherever he may be. 

Suppose you are a businessman 
who is searching for a sound basis 
for the free enterprise system and 
you find it in religion. When asked 
to present your views before the 
Kiwanis club, a business group or a 
assembly, you choose the 
topic: “What business and religion 
have in common.” Your first out- 
line may look like this: 

Religion and business cannot get 
along in America without each oth- 
er; they are really dependent upon 
one another in bringing human free- 
dom and human life to finest expres- 
sion. A. Religion takes pride in the 
story of the free enterprise system 
and the wonderful life that it makes 
possible. Religion knows that this 
story has been made possible by free 
men who were interested in a higher 
standard of living. Religion is in- 
terested in these goods, also. B. 
Business is dependent upon religion 
for the development of persons who 
are interested in ambition and initi- 
ative, in freedom and social respon- 
sibility. Business is dependent upon 
religion for criticism, evaluation and 
suggestions regarding its functional 


church 


ills. Religion is dependent upon 
business in the investment of its 
funds which maintain the whole 


service program of the church. C. 
Therefore, business and _ religion 
need to take more opportunities to 
get together: to understand each 
other, to oppose freedom-denying 
collectivism at home and abroad, and 
to develop that sense of responsibil- 
ity that will keep both religion and 
business functioning on a high level. 


Ir you are wIsE you will drop the 
speech for the rest of the evening 
and go back to it at another time 
when your mind is fresh. Take an- 
other evening and clothe the skele- 
ton with flesh. You will want to 
take your simple outline and expand 
it carefully by developing the main 
points and their divisions. You will 
want to include illustrations, stories, 





incidents, arguments, anything that 
will bring your outline to life. 
Choose concrete material 


rather 
than abstract material. Your think- 
ing may have been in the abstract 
but your presentation must be con- 
crete. If you are making the PTA 
speech, you will want to talk about 
the simple things that parents and 
teachers can do to help children and 
young people to think to de- 
velop an understanding of the great 
worth of life itself .. . to work gen- 
erously for a better school and com- 
munity and new tomorrow. If you 
are giving a travel talk on Mexico 
you will not impress your audience 
by reiterating the sentiment that in 
Mexico local color is divine. You 
must describe in detail the heavily 
laden donkeys, the colorful pottery 
and baskets. If you are talking 
about the ideals of Kiwanis, tell what 
those ideals mean in terms of boys’ 
camps, vocational guidance for high 
school students, fellowship between 
farmers and Kiwanians, etc. Be 
specific and concrete. 

One more suggestion about organ- 
ization: In expanding your simple 
outline it is wise to write out in full 
the introduction, the important 
transitional sentences where the 
movement of your thought must be 
clear, and the conclusion. These are 
the crucial parts of your speech. A 
poor introduction will bore your 
audience, the lack of clear transition 
suggests the melancholy fact that 
you are muddy in your thinking, and 
a poor conclusion misses the oppor- 
tunity to clinch the speech. Let the 
first and last sentences ring the bell. 
With these important matters taken 
care of, you should have all the con- 
fidence in the world. 

Now the fateful moment has come. 
The chairman is saying, “Ladies and 
gentlemen, we have with us “ 
You are about to deliver your speech 
and you have no one to help you. 
How shall you do it so that the oc- 
casion will be pleasant and helpful 
for all concerned? 

Learn to speak extempore from 
your outline. If you write out your 
speech in full, memorize it and then 
deliver it from memory, you will 
sound like a hurdy-gurdy on Coney 
Island. If you scrap the outline en- 
tirely, you will appear like a crow 
circling around and around, trying 
to locate a fence post on which to 
alight. If you speak extempore from 
your carefully prepared outline, you 
will appear to be a man who is actu- 
ally thinking significantly in the 
presence of a group. One by one, 
(see THINK BEFORE SPEAKING page 37) 
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By OREN ARNOLD 


President, Kiwanis Club 
of Phoenix, Arizona 


The secret of happiness is giving. 
So Ill sacrifice, I keep telling my 
relatives and friends, and let them 
build their happiness this year. 

If I can get by with it. 

* * * 


If you felt dog-tired last night, 
perhaps it was because you growled 
all day yesterday. 


* * * 


“A Rotary club,’ says Bob 
Palmer, ex-president of Lions up 
in Colorado, “is just a bunch of 
crumbs held together by a lot of 
dough.” 

“A Lions club,” says Rotarian 
Howard Pyle, the governor of Ari- 
zona, “is just a bunch of fur held 
together by a lot of roar.” 

Kiwanians are above that sort of 
thing. 


* * * 


It’s all right to make mental notes, 
4 
provided you have a well-organized 


place to file them. 


* * * 


“Most devastating commentary 
on the stupidity of man,” says 
neighbor Ben Fairless, “is that his- 
tory does repeat itself.” 

* +. * 


“Old bureaucrats never die,”’ says 
Kiwanian Luman Holman, “nor even 
fade away. They just stay in their 
bureaus forever, thinking up new 

” 
taxes. 
* * * 


Stalin’s December song: “I’m 
Dreaming Of A Red Christmas.” 
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Fondly thumbing an old seed 
catalogue in the attic yesterday, I 
came onto a wild flower called 
trilium. Somehow that directed 
my attention toward the national 
debt. 


* * * 


“It’s a good thing we have Christ- 
mas,”’ I overheard our high schooler 
say to a companion, “otherwise we'd 
sure have a dull season between foot- 
ball and basketball.” 


* * * 


Let no sleazy, tobacco-stained, 
whiskey-odored “Santa” accost me 
for a donation on the street this 
year. I’m trying to restore my 
ideals. 


* * * 


I don’t dare practice all | preach; 
I’d work my fool self to death. 








Will some more experienced par- 
ent please write me how to convince 
my ten-year-old that it is impractical 
for Santa Claus to bring a saddle 


horse to our city home? 


* * * 


Among my persistent minor pre- 
judices is One against the adver- 
tisers who abbreviate the season’s 
Number One word to Xmas. 


* * * 


Don’t go maudlin in referring to 
poor Mother who has to cook all 
Christmas Day so the rest of you 
“an eat. Long ago she learned the 
pleasure of such _ unselfishness. 
Save that sympathy for practical 
application throughout the year. 





“You don’t have to have a good 
voice to sing pretty Christmas 
carols,” says Tiny Sanders, my 220- 
pound music chairman, “but it 
helps.” 

* &* &* &* & & & & 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH 
And the angel said unto them, 
“Fear not; for, behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. For 
unto you is born this day in the 
city of David a Savior, which is 
Christ the Lord.” 


* * * * * * * * 


“When a man starts throwing 
dirt,” says my colleague in Kiwanis, 
Frank Rubba, president of the 
Hammonton, New Jersey club, “it’s 
a sure sign he’s losing ground.” 


* * * 


Children are sweeter than adults. 
They hint broadly; then act aston- 
ished at your ability to choose 
exactly the gifts they wanted. 


* * * 


Best part about a_ big-family 
Christmas is that somebody is sure 
to fit into any clothing item that’s 
received, and no exchanges need be 
made in the stores. 

* * * 


Too many people’s idea of Christ- 
mas is to give other people what they 


themselves want. 


* * * 


Most inappropriate Christmas 
celebration: drunkenness. 


* * * 


My finest Christmas gift, outside 
my family, is the inspiring com- 
panionship of the 200 or so men 
whom I face every Tuesday noon; 
the knowledge that—despite all my 
faults—I have been honored by 
these select citizens of my town. 
Each of you 3357 other club presi- 
dents across the continent will 
know what I mean. 


* * * 


Probably every other Kiwanis 
president has discovered what I 
have—that the quieter members of 
the club make the best Christmas 
committeemen. 


* * * 
As a Kiwanian, you have no right 
to open your own stocking unless you 


have first seen to it that some less 
fortunate person’s is filled. 
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The sixth president of 
Kiwanis International died on 
October 19 after a long and 
faithful period of service to 


the organization he loved. 


The 


PASS] 





HER 





By HARPER GATTON 


Past International President 





Ed's good wife Elizabeth was his close 
companion and helpmate for many happy 
years. Together they worked to make 
Kiwanis a greater service organization. 
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EDMUND F. 


Ts Genesis we read that the world 
young when Enoch 
Service 


was . still 
chose to follow his God. 
organizations were still young when 
Edmund F. Arras, who died Oc- 
tober 19, gave his 
devotion to Kiwanis. His 
participation in foundation-building 
stimulates genuine appreciation and 
gratitude from those of us who 
joined later. 

Pioneers in any commendable en- 


energy and 
early 


terprise merit admiration from later 
followers. Ed Arras was a pioneer 
in Kiwanis! 

Edmund F. Arras helped build the 
Columbus, Ohio Kiwanis club away 
back in 1916, and from the start was 
a leader in club, district and Inter- 
national affairs. He was governor 
of the Ohio District in 1919 and 1920. 
After three years of service on the 
International Board and member- 
ship on four International commit- 


ARRAS 
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tees, Ed was elected International 
president at the Atlanta convention 
in 1923. Even at that early date he 
had a_ national 
realtor, specializing in property man- 
agement. The Kiwanis Magazine 
for July 1923 contained this descrip- 


reputation as a 


tive paragraph: 

“It is, also, a fortunate circum- 
stance when we can have an Inter- 
national president who, in addition 
to outstanding executive ability, is 
possessed of exceptional qualities as 
a speaker. All who have been for- 
tunate enough to listen to an Arras 
address know that we have such a 
man this year. He is wise in Ki- 
wanis principles, skilled in the ex- 
them and _ vigorously 
forceful in his manner of presenta- 
tion. He has four hobbies: Mrs. 
Arras—a woman of unusual abilities, 
by the way, and so recognized in 
Columbus; a good automobile with 


position of 
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an open right-of-way; his beautiful 
suburban estate; and intercollegiate 
football.” 

Ed was a busy president. Accom- 
panied by Mrs. Arras, he visited 
every state in the United States and 
all of the provinces of Canada but 
one during his presidential year. 
Ninety per cent of the clubs were 
represented in one or more of the 
meetings in the 131 cities he visited 
and his 197 addresses reached more 
than 57,000 people. 

Ed presided at the famous Con- 
stitutional Convention at Denver, 
Colorado in 1924. The most impor- 
tant accomplishment of that select 
group was the determination of the 
permanent Objects of Kiwanis, which 
were protected with dignity and as- 
sured of continuity through con- 
stitutional safeguards. These Objects 
were built around such strong verbs 
as “give,” “encourage,” “p*omote,” 
“develop,” “provide,” “cocperate,” 
and they constitute the “Magna 
Carta” of Kiwanis. 

In more recent years Ed zealously 
continued his service through Ki- 
wanis. Usually the first to arrive at 
International conventions or council 
meetings, Ed unobtrusively and lov- 
ingly helped younger leaders over 
hazardous spots. He sponsored the 
Harding International Good Will 
Memorial, and at various. times 
served as a member of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Public Affairs, 
Nomination Procedure, Resolutions, 
History, Extension, Hemispheric Ex- 


tension and Kiwanis Literature. 

The Kiwanis Magazine for Jan- 
uary 1939 contained a stirring ad- 
dress Ed delivered to the council 
meeting in which he likened growth 
of Kiwanis to the building of a great 
cathedral. He electrified his hearers 
with these statements: 

“Kiwanis is action—a movement 
outward and onward, expressed in 
service. Kiwanis is the mirror which 
reflects the service of the individual 
member. As vice and crime origi- 
nate in self-love, so virtue grows in 
the love of others and service is love 
in action. Kiwanis awakens and 
inspires the souls of men to greater 
service and some day it will be dis- 
covered that the power of service 
will achieve more than the power 
generated by steam or electricity. 

“We may not endow a hospital but 
we can endow the charitable atom of 
the ‘widow’s mite,’ resulting in a 
spiritual renaissance. We may not 
individually erect a library but we 
can help spread the enlightenment 
of the Golden Rule. We may not 
enshrine a world masterpiece but we 
can help to touch the soul of poverty 
so that the heart of a _ forgotten 
mother may raise a nation’s idol. 

“Do we hear about the resolutions 
of the Apostles? No, but we do hear 
a great deal about the Acts of the 
Apostles. Good service is never lost; 
it is a treasure laid up and guarded 
for the doer’s need and in it we find 
our joy and our reward.” 

Kiwanis literature is replete with 


Ed, second from the right, with men who helped create the Harding Good Will 
Memorial in Vancouver, British Columbia. From the left: Past Intl. Trustee 
Douglas Scott; Past Intl. Presidents Victor Johnson, Edmund Arras and John Moss. 
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This photograph was taken in the garden 
of Ed and Elizabeth’s lovely home in 
Columbus, Ohio. It shows them as they 
looked during Ed’s term as president. 


the philosophy and sound reasoning 
of this leader whose entire life was 
actuated by the highest ideals of 
Christian living. 

Some years ago the Columbus club 
extended to Ed a life membership in 
appreciation for his years of leader- 
ship. 

Ed Arras was past president of the 
Columbus Real Estate Board and 
was active in many religious and 
civic groups; he was at one time 
superintendent of the Broad Street 
Presbyterian Sunday School and of 
the West Main Street Presbyterian 
Mission Sunday School. 

He also had been superintendent 
of the Bexley Presbyterian Church 
School, treasurer and business man- 
ager of the Ohio Sunday School As- 
sociation and president of the Adult 
Bible Class Association of Ohio. 

He and Mrs. Arras attended the 
World Sunday School Association 
Convention in Zurich, Switzerland, 
and toured in North Africa, Europe, 
England and Ireland in 1913. 

He was a member of Humboldt 
Lodge of Masons, Columbus Chap- 
ter; life member of the Scottish Rite 
Masons of the Valley of Columbus; 
a Knights Templar of Mt. Vernon 
Commandery; and a Noble of Alad- 
din Temple of the Mystic Shrine. 

The sweet companionship which 
surrounded Ed and his faithful wife, 
who before her marriage was Eliz- 
abeth Phila McDerment, was won- 
derful to behold and the lives of 
many have been blessed by their de- 
votion to each other. 

Sixteen other past presidents of 
Kiwanis International have passed 
on, but Ed had the distinction of 
having spent more years in Kiwanis 
service than any other member of 
that distinguished group. THE END 
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For fifteen years 


a minister, a priest and a rabbi have been conducting 


The forum that builds town harmony 


CATHOLIC priest, a Protes- 






CAT 
ANI tant minister and a rabbi 
4 " 

ay are the driving force be- 

hind a unique community- 


building program in central Cali- 





fornia. For the fifteenth consecu- 
tive year the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor James G. Dowling, the Very 
Reverend Dean James M. Malloch 
and Dr. David 

conducting their “Forum of Better 
Understand 

KMJ, which beams their words over 
a seven-county area in the West’s 
“Valley of the Sun.” They comprise 


the oldest continuous priest-minis- 


L. Greenberg are 


ing’ over radio station 


ter-rabbi forum team in the United 
State 

The three churchmen are building 
better home towns on a foundation 
of mutual respect and understand- 
ing among different community 
groups. A spirit of inter-religious 
harmony in the rich rural San 
Joaquin Valley is the real result of 
the weekly forum by Fresno’s three 


~~ 



























By BERNARD A. SHEPARD 


spiritual and civic leaders. Active informally around the microphone 
participation in varied community- each Sunday night, is “to encourage 
wide functions permits them to know’ simply and earnestly, good will 
the hearts and temper of the people through understanding.” They em- 
they serve. Dean Malloch of St.  phasize the precept that familiarity 
James’ Episcopal Cathedral and Dr. with the other man’s point of view 
Greenberg, rabbi of Temple Beth in spiritual matters will lessen preju- 
Israel, are outstanding members of dice and strengthen real and poten- 
the Kiwanis Club of Fresno, while tial friendship among people. They 
Monsignor Dowling, pastor of St. are convinced that “a community’s 
Therese’s Church, is affiliated with spiritual growth demands mutual re- 


another service organization. spect among members of different 
The story of the “Forum of Better _ religious faiths.” 

Understanding” is one of progressive What makes good listening on the 

democratic action fostered and car- well-known radio forum? The mean- 

ried forward by the churchmen. ing behind special church holy days 


Their planned intent, as they gather is a fruitful subject for thousands of 








e 














listeners: Christmas, Easter, Pass- 
over, Chanukah. Salvation, as in- 
terpreted by the three clergymen, 
was a recent attention-winning pro- 
gram. Letters from listeners have 
suggested such topics as Church 
Etiquette, Why Churches Have AIl- 
tars, The Need for Religious Educa- 
tion, Business Leaders and Religion, 
The Church and Juvenile Delin- 
quency. Through the forum the 
churchmen also weave a meaningful 
interpretation into local, national 
and world-wide religious, social and 
economic subjects. Frequent ad- 
libbing and touches of humor add 
an appealing flavor to the serious, 
enlightening program. 

The forum is in no sense a church 
unity program; nor does it seek to 





by Harold Walter 


Members of the Forum of Better Understanding 

are, from the left, Rabbi David Greenberg (Kiwanian), The 

be Right Reverend Monsignor James Dowling (Lion), and Very 
Reverend James Malloch, also a Kiwanian. 
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water down any religious faith. 
Neither is it a debate or theological 
battle. Its participants stress that 
“it simply seeks to present the many 
existing viewpoints to clear up wide- 
spread misunderstanding.” 

One of the forum participants 
asked the question that many non- 
Catholics often ask about the need 
in the minds of the Catholics to be- 
long to the Catholic Church for sal- 
vation. The question was, if it were 
not true that the Catholic Church 
teaches that there is only one true 
church and therefore membership in 
the Church is necessary for salva- 
tion. The question was asked by a 
Protestant who was under the im- 
pression that Catholics believed the 
Dean and Rabbi and all non-Catho- 
lics do not have a chance of enter- 
ing Heaven. But Monsignor Dowl- 
ing explained that if non-Catholics 
are in good faith and are firmly con- 
vinced that they are doing what is 
right, there is every hope that they 
will be saved. He explained that the 
Catholic Church feels that while 
those who have had the opportunity 
to learn the advantages of salvation 
through the Catholic Church are ob- 
ligated to live up to the rules of the 
Church, non-Catholics nevertheless 
may gain salvation through what he 
called “extraordinary means.” And 








he explained further that the Catho- 
lic Church regards itself as the ordi- 
nary means of salvation, but that it 
is not the only means. 

Rabbi Greenberg had an oppor- 
tunity to explain the benediction in 
the traditional Jewish prayer book, 
“He (God) has not made me a wom- 
an.” Critics of Judaism often point 
to this as a discrimination against the 
female sex, which implies a deroga- 
tory attitude by the Jewish faith to- 
ward womanhood. 

But the Rabbi showed that a study 
of the context indicates that the basic 
motive of the quotation is nothing 
else than gratitude for the privilege 
of having the duties encumbent on 
man to carry out the precepts of the 
Bible. In the case of woman, be- 
cause of her domestic obligations she 
is released from certain categories of 
religious duties, whereas a man is 
not. Therefore man is happy that 
he is a man and not a woman—be- 
cause of his duties to God. 

Those who object to Protestantism 
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because they believe that the Prot- 
estant Church precludes any other 
authority than the Bible were in- 
formed by Dean Malloch that most 
Protestant churches now believe in 
the development of the religion of 
each individual without the author- 
ity of any institution. The Bible is 
considered extremely valuable as 
the inspired source book of early 
Christianity and Judaism. Yet it 
should be understood that according 
to the views of many contemporary 
Protestant Church leaders, religion 
is direct access to God. While it is 
true that there are some Protestant 
sects which believe literally in the 
Bible—and they are an important 
segment of the Protestant Church— 
there are many other attitudes ex- 
pressed toward the Bible by other 
religions that are part of the Protes- 
tant Church. 

Businessmen, farmers and educa- 
tors in Fresno have lauded the pur- 
poseful “Forum of Better Under- 
standing.” “The forum participants 
have worked tirelessly to make the 
kind of community where people of 
different races, creeds and religious 
beliefs can live together happily and 
harmoniously,” Fresno’s Mayor Gor- 
don G. Dunn has said. “They have 
brought a large measure of tolerance 
and good will to our city. Count- 
less persons are assured that we are 
a happier and more peaceful people 
because of the efforts of the ‘Forum 
of Better Understanding.’ ” 

A Hooper rating has proved the 
program’s popularity and the peo- 
ple’s concern with the educational 
and _ inspirational round-the-mike 
discussions. The McClatchy station 
considers the forum one of its best 
public service features. According 
to Evert S. Peterson, of McClatchy 
Newspapers, the program has been 
well received since its inception, 
when, as now, it filled a gap in radio 
programming. 

A member of Kiwanis since 1938 
and a former Fresno president, Dean 
Malloch says: “ “The Forum of Bet- 
ter Understanding’ teaches by the 
example of actual cooperation that 
the three major faiths of the coun- 
try are willing to work together to 
give mankind a spiritual philosophy 
which they regard as extremely 
valuable in actual life.” Through 
cooperation, the Dean believes, a 
strong spiritual bulwark can be built 
against secularism and ultra-mate- 
rialism in a community. He has in- 
dicated that by bringing together 
men of all faiths, including repre- 
sentative clergymen, organizations 
like Kiwanis International are doing 


much good to promote good will 
through understanding in American 
life. “In the last analysis,’ Dean 
Malloch has noted, “the most impor- 
tant thing about the ‘Forum of Bet- 
ter Understanding’ is that it empha- 
sizes week after week the import- 
ance of religion in a world which 
is becoming increasingly secular and 
mechanized. Our time has seen the 
emergence of a machine philosophy 
of life in a machine age, and also a 
thorough-going materialism. The 
radio forum is seeking to combat 
this menace of secularism by helping 
to build a spiritual base in our city.” 
The Dean is a former president of 
Fresno’s Council of Social Agencies 
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and currently vice-president of the 
city board of education. He was 
chairman of the Kiwanis Interna- 
tional Committee on Support of 
(see FORUM THAT BUILDS page 39) 

















The 
IVTERAATIONAL COUNCIL 


The leaders of Kiwanis gathered in Chicago durin 
x & 





oy 


the first week of November to prepare 
for 1952. Amid panels and instructional 
lectures the International officers took time to sit for 


this photograph in the Drake Hotel. 
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FIRST ROW: Fred G. McAlister, Past President; Bennett O. 
Knudson, Past President; Charles S. Donley, Past President; 
Harper Gatton, Past President; O. Sam Cummings, Past 
President; Hamilton Holt, Past President; J. Hugh Jackson, 
Past President; Walter J. L. Ray, Treasurer; Larue F. Smith, 
Vice-President; Claude B. Hellmann, President; Donald T. 
Forsythe, Vice-President; Don H. Murdoch, Immediate Past 
President; George F. Hixson, Past President; Harry E. Karr, 
Past President; Mark A. Smith, Past President; Charles W. 
Armstrong, Past President; Donald B. Rice, Past President; 
Ben Dean, Past President. 

SECOND ROW: Andy Hodges, Chairman, Special Committee on 
Circle K Clubs; Hugh M. Sandlin, Chairman, Committee on 
Public and Business Affairs—United States; O. E. Peterson, 
Secretary; R. Warren Graffam, Trustee; Harvey R. Doane, 
Trustee; William F. Kimball, Trustee; Earl B. Smith, Trustee; 
Orin F. Crow, Trustee; Don. E. Engdahl, Trustee; W. Donald 
Dubail, Trustee; Reed C. Culp, Trustee; J. A. Raney, Trustee; 
A. V. Zimmermann, Trustee; C. I. Moyer, Trustee; Raymond 
W. Robbins, Trustee. 

THIRD ROW: A. L. Keeney, Governor, Rocky Mountain Dis- 
trict; Elmer L. Menges, Chairman, Committee on Under- 
privileged Child; Wayne Guthrie, Chairman, Committee on 
Kiwanis Education and Fellowship; Kenneth B. Loheed, 
Chairman, Committee on Public and Business Affairs— 
Canada; Hubert L. Collins, Chairman, Committee on Achieve- 
ment Reports; Robert J. James, Chairman, Committee on 
Programs and Music; H. Park Arnold, Chairman, Committee 
on Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims; Simon H. 
Reynolds, Chairman, Committee on New Club Building; 
Everett F. Penshorn, Chairman, Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations; Charles F. Block, Chairman, Committee on Attend- 
ance and Membership; Martin T. Wiegand, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Resolutions; Earl Q. Marsing, Chairman, Commit- 
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tee on Agriculture and Conservation; Donald I. Parker, 
Chairman, Committee on Boys and Girls Work; Gordon 
Timmons Butler, Chairman, Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance; Robert W. Gruesser, Chairman, Committee on Key 
Clubs. 

FOURTH ROW: Martin E. Wist, Governor, Southwest District; 
Norman H. Budde, Public Relations Assistant, General Office; 
H. Pierce Witmer, Governor, Nebraska-Iowa District; 
Armand J. Rodehorst, Governor, Louisiana-Mississippi- West 
Tennessee District; I. R. Witthuhn, Governor, Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan District; Stary Gange, Governor, California- 
Nevada-Hawaii District; Richard J. Dillon, Governor, New 
England District; Harry B. Bradley, Governor, Western 
Canada District; Daniel L. Auchenbach, Governor, Pennsyl- 
vania District; Lawrence A. Hapgood, Governor, New York 
District; J. S. Selden, Jr., Governor, Capital District; Harold 
O. Danner, Governor, Ohio District; Rev. Arthur W. Ratz, 
Governor, Minnesota-Dakotas District; Harold M. Doolen, 
Governor, Montana District; M. J. Anderson, Governor, 
Michigan District; Elmer D. Lake, Governor, West Virginia 
District. 

FIFTH ROW: Charles W. Keysor, Assistant Editor, The Kiwanis 
Magazine; Donald G. Charboneau, Governor, Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime District; Joseph O. Tally, Jr., Governor, 
Carolinas District; Earl A. Collins, Governor, Missouri- 
Arkansas District; Al. E. Thornton, Governor, Florida District; 
Nelson O. Fuller, Governor, Alabama District; Howard F. 
Buescher, Governor, Illinois-Eastern Iowa District; Don P. 
Carpenter, Governor, Indiana District; Harry A. Cox, Gov- 
ernor, New Jersey District; Lewis H. Fouts, Governor, Texas- 
Oklahoma District; William Kirk Sutlive, Governor, Georgia 
District; E. Kelly Thompson, Governor, Kentucky-Tennessee 
District; Ira A. Huggins, Governor, Utah-Idaho District; 
Harold S. Robinson, Governor, Pacific-Northwest District; 
James W. Putnam, Governor, Kansas District; Frederick M. 
Barnes, Assistant Secretary in charge of Administration and 
Field Service, General Office; Ralph Winslow, Administrative 
Assistant, General Office; Carroll R. West, Assistant Secretary 
in charge of Activities and Public Relations, General Office. 


SIXTH ROW: Robert R. LaFollette, Manager of Records Depart- 
ment, General Office; E. Larry Tromley, Convention Manager, 
General Office; Laurie Seward, Advertising Manager, The 
Kiwanis Magazine; J. Frank McCabe, Director of Key Club 
Department, General Office; George A. Seyfer, Comptroller, 
General Office; Linus W. Bartels, Secretary, Missouri- 
Arkansas District; Albert J. Brewerton, Secretary, Louisiana- 
Mississippi-West Tennessee District; Henry C. Roland, 
Secretary, Florida District; Joseph Behling, Secretary, Utah- 
Idaho District; Glenn M. Harrison, Secretary, Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan District; Walter Ingram, Manager of Special 
Services Department, General Office; Munro Gerrie, Manager 
of Club Service Department, General Office; Felix B. 
Streyckmans, Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine; 
Frank A. Lawrence, Field Representative, General Office; 
Robert Bruce Crippen, Director of Art and Production, 
General Office. 


SEVENTH ROW: Walter C. Goodykoontz, Secretary, Capital 
District; Robert B. Cormack, Secretary, Rocky Mountain 
District; Leslie M. Weigel, Secretary, Pennsylvania District; 
Curry W. Watson, Secretary, Nebraska-Iowa District; E. 
Gordon Hanson, Secretary, Georgia District; Silas S. Corthell, 
Secretary, Ohio District; Frank O. Staiger, Secretary, Mich- 
igan District; Lester C. Larson, Secretary, Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa District; W. Craigen Thom, Secretary, Minnesota- 
Dakotas District; F. Emery Stevens, Secretary, New Jersey 
District; Harold W. Wilson, Secretary, Texas-Oklahoma 
District; Clifton B. Huff, Secretary, Kansas District; Fred 
S. Kistemann, Secretary, California-Nevada-Hawaii District; 
Alfred G. Savage, Secretary, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime Dis- 
trict; Harold C. Jones, Secretary, Pacific-Northwest District; 
Charles F. Rand, Secretary, New York District; L. Francis 
Kennedy, Secretary, New England District; Charles B. Stam- 
baugh, Secretary, Southwest District; Robert S. Jamison, 
Secretary, Alabama District; Dr. Earl A. Moore, Secretary, 
Kentucky-Tennessee District. 
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n St. Louis this December 24, a 
H motley choir of 50,000 street 
singers again will refute the fable 
that big cities are cold and heartless 
places even on Christmas Eve 

The singers are members of the 
St. Louis Christmas Carols Associa- 
tior a community project started 
nearly forty years ago to bring back 

] 


yme of the small-town simplicity of 
Christmas to America’s eighth larg- 
est city This year, 3000 groups of a 
dozen or so amateur singers will visit 
every block in St. Louis and its 
sprawling suburbs to carol greetings 
to their neighbor It will be the 
nation’s largest musical observance 
of Ch tm 

Bu inessmel! and housewives join 
with kindergarten tots and teen- 
agers in the cooperative vocal effort 
that h made St. Louis the carols 
capital of America Not since a 
group of neighbors decided to revive 
he old custom of carol singing in 
1911 have the a cappella choristers 
missed a single Christmas Eve. To- 
day, they are a St. Louis tradition. 

Carol singing rivals even the 
famed Veiled Prophet Parade and 
Ball i the biggest event on St. 
Louis’ annual calendar of activities. 
While the latter brings out carnival- 
loving thousands for a parade that 


is reminiscent of Mardi Gras, its 
pompous splendor doesn’t touch the 
city’s heart like the simple melodies 
of the carolers 

Not only do St Louisans like 
caroling for its own sake, but they 
point to the program as the city’s 
best example of democracy at work. 
The singers disregard such things as 
creed color and bank account. 
Millionaire William H. Danforth, the 
eighty-one-year-old manufacturer 
who has headed the Carols Associa- 
tion for twenty-seven years, may 
sing with a group that includes a 
six-year-old youngster from the 
slums. Under their peaked hoods 
and red capes the carolers enjoy real 





t. Louis—where 


By JACK MAGUIRE 


These singers wore old- 
time costumes and toured 
the suburbs of St. Louis. 
















the herald angels sing 


Caroling is important in this city where 50.000 people herald 


the coming of Christmas by singing to their neighbors. Businessmen and 


laborers cooperate to spread Yuletide cheer, and have a wonderful time doing it. 
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equality. They are just a group of 
neighbors wishing their friends a 
merry Christmas in song. 

Official notice that the time has 
come for the singers to begin their 
appointed rounds is given by Mayor 
Joseph M. Darst. He opens Christ- 
mas Caroling Week by inviting a 
group of the carolers to his office for 
a brief serenade. Then the singers 
start a volunteer tour of duty that 
carries the melodic Christmas spirit 
to every public spot in St. Louis. 

During the week preceding De- 
cember 24, groups of debutantes— 
each selected for her looks and vocal 
talents—visit hotel lobbies and res- 
taurants, department store tea rooms 
and even the sacrosanct main read- 
ing room of the public library. 
Weary travelers, rushing home for 
Christmas via the Union Station and 
the municipal airport, are cheered 
by the carolers in the interlude be- 
tween trains and planes. 

But it is on Christmas Eve night 
that St. Louisans gather their fam- 
ilies early to light the candle in the 
window that is the traditional invita- 
tion to the carolers to stop. On this 
night, more than six times as many 
singers as there are people in the 
“little town of Bethlehem” which 
inspired the project, are out in force. 
From the slums that flank the busi- 
ness district to the fashionable 
estates in the wealthy suburb of 
Ladue, the singing groups stop at 
every home where a light in the 
window beckons. 

Organizing and mapping this 
monumental crusade is the _ task 
of a soft-spoken, youthful-looking 
grandmother, Mrs. Albert H. Toma. 
As the veteran executive secretary 
of Carols Association, it is her job 
to enlist at least 50,000 voices of 
every age and neighborhood in the 
city, mold them into well-trained 
singing groups and see to it that they 
carry out their assignments. 

As the “traffic manager for the 
Christmas spirit”—a title given her 
by St. Louis newspapers—Mrs. Toma 
and her staff begin their work in 
October. First they induce schools, 
churches, fraternal groups and clubs 
to form singing groups. Then song 
books containing all of the old carols 
are distributed, together with the 
red, hooded capes, the official Carols 
Association insignia, a map of the 
route to be covered and collection 
cans. 

The collection cans help make 
thousands of St. Louis’ handicapped 
and underprivileged children happy 
not only on Christmas but through- 
out the year. While the carolers 
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never solicit money, they do accept 
contributions. This year they expect 
to pick up more than $25,000 in 
nickels, dimes and quarters—money 
that will go to some forty children’s 
charities. 

The more than $350,000 collected 
since 1924 has bought milk for un- 
dernourished children, braces and 
crutches for the lame, and dental 
work and eye glasses for others. It 
also has provided healthful weeks 
at summer camp for hundreds of city 
boys and girls whose parents could 
not afford to send them. 

President Danforth of the Carols 
Association probably is the oldest 
active caroler. He is out with a 
group of singers each Christmas Eve 
and has been, almost since the pro- 
gram started. His special love was 
singing in hospitals, old folks’ homes 
and other institutions, but the carol- 
ers rarely visit these places any 
more. 

The reason? Caroling has become 
so popular that the staffs and in- 
mates of most institutions have 
formed their own singing groups and 
do their own Yuletide serenading. 
Even the nurses in virtually every 
St. Louis hospital now sing carols to 
their patients on Christmas Eve. 

Carol singing actually got its start 
as a community project in St. Louis 
in 1909. In that year, a group of 





neighbors got together and decided 
to serenade their friends with the old 
hymns. By the next year the idea 
had caught on in other neighbor- 
hoods and the singers were getting 
unsolicited donations. The next 
year, 1911, the carolers organized 
informally and decided to turn over 
all donations to the Children’s Aid 
Society. 

By 1924, the carol singers had be- 
come so numerous that it was neces- 
sary to form a central organization 
to direct the project. The St. Louis 
Christmas Carols Association, a non- 
profit organization with a directorate 
of civic leaders, was the result. 

For some years after the Carols 
Association was formed, St. Louisans 
hoped that citizens in other com- 
munities would follow their example 
and thus start a nationwide revival 
of the old English custom of singing 
the old hymns at Christmas. A few 
cities did sponsor halfhearted at- 
tempts at city-wide caroling projects, 
but none were successful by St. 
Louis standards. 

More than 100 cities from coast- 
to-coast now have started city-wide 
caroling programs patterned after 
the St. Louis project. Another 2000 
communities have some kind of carol 
singing organizations. The goal is 
to organize large-scale caroling in 
every city. THE END 


This group of Girl Scout carolers in St. Louis wore 
fifteenth-century costumes at a concert given in 





the chapel of the world-famous municipal art museum. 
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NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS sponsored an essay contest 
for high school and senior grade students in Newton. 
The subject was “Freedom is Not Free,” and the 
club gave the six winning contestants fifty dollars 
each. Reference material was furnished by the local 
public library and all essays were written in the 
library during a one-hour period. Prizes were 
awarded at a meeting of the Kiwanis Club of New- 
ton 

BOYNTON BEACH, FLORIDA co-sponsored a dance to 
raise money for a girl who is dying of brain cancer. 
The proceeds will pay for medical expenses. 

PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND is helping several chil- 
dren who recently lost both parents. 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA bought an exhaust fan to draw 
away fumes from a hospital laboratory. 

SOUTH LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA collected 127 
pounds of used clothes for needy people in Korea. 

CENTRAL DETROIT, MICHIGAN paid the cost of ortho- 
dontic treatment for an orphan from Latvia. 

BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA provided eye examinations 
and glasses for thirty-three inmates of the State 
Industrial School for Negro Boys. 

CALDWELL RESERVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS gave a slic- 
ing machine to a children’s home. 

SOMERSET, KENTUCKY built a shelter in the public 
park. 

ATIKOKAN, ONTARIO will organize the Air Force Cadet 
Corps of Atikokan. 

McKEES ROCKS, PENNSYLVANIA gave three incubators 
to the local hospital. 
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These are the first children who received treatment in the 
pediatric clinic that is operated by the Kiwanis Club of 
Hampton, Virginia. Many patients are underprivileged. 
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HOPE, ARKANSAS sponsors a youth center that costs the 
club about $150 each month. Hope Kiwanians pay 
all maintenance and supervisory expenses and were 
instrumental in organizing the center in 1948. Among 
the activities are parties, square dancing, dramatics 


and outings. 

MONTE VISTA, COLORADO instigated a good sports- 
manship program to improve relations between 
schools in the community. The club designated a 
queen from the local high school and also chose 
four attendants who were called “Miss Loyalty,” 
“Miss Sportsmanship,” “Miss Citizenship” and “Miss 
Eligibility.” The girls have made many public ap- 
pearances and aroused widespread interest in the 
essentials of good sportsmanship. 

CALDWELL, IDAHO conducted a drive to sign up mem- 
bers for the local hospital association. Every mem- 
ber of the club worked on this project, and as a 
result, 440 names were added to the association’s 
membership list. 

WAUKON, IOWA instituted a water-fluorination pro- 
gram for the community. 

HASTINGS, MINNESOTA entertained more than 700 4-H 
Club members with a three-hour program. The 
club honored outstanding 4-H’ers and awarded 
money so that local youngsters could attend the 
national 4-H conference. 

BEREA, OHIO sponsored a church service at a hospital 
for wounded war veterans. For two summers Berea 
Kiwanians have wheeled crippled vets to church 
services. 

OLNEY, ILLINOIS bought an ambulance for the com- 
munity. 

ALBANY, NEW YORK gave a luncheon to honor seven- 
teen Albany high school students who operated the 
state government for one day. 

SOUTH GATE, CALIFORNIA staged a performance of 
the Arabian Nights to raise money for youth work. 
The club offers a four-year scholarship to any uni- 
versity. 

ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA entered a float in a com- 
munity parade. The purpose was to publicize the 
club’s gum machines. A Kiwanian dressed in a 
costume rode on the float throwing small bags of 
gum to the crowds. Each bag also contained a list 
of the worthwhile projects supported by gum ma- 
chine profits. 

VICTORIA NORTH, BRITISH COLUMBIA sponsored 
newspaper ads reminding voters to register. “You 
Can’t Vote,” the ads said, “if your name is not on 
the voters’ list. Make sure it’s there. Do it now. 


Or else don’t argue on election day!” The ad was 
inserted in the theater page to achieve maximum 
readership. 
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SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA installed stop signs near a school. 

PALATKA, FLORIDA helped distribute pine seedlings 
for fall planting. 

MADISON, MAINE is hunting for a veterinarian who will 
locate in the area. 

SAULT STE. MARIE, MICHIGAN arranged for publica- 
tion of a series of newspaper articles about safety. 

MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN conducted a musical enter- 
tainment program for this community. Singers, 
instrumentalists, ballet and square dancers were fea- 
tured. 

ORLAND, CALIFORNIA prepared a booth for the county 
fair showing more than 150 varieties of farm pro- 
duce grown in the area. The club was awarded a 
prize of $200 which will be used for underprivileged 
child work. 

CLEVES, OHIO built a lodge that is used as a meeting 
place for ten different youth organizations. Valued 
at $15,000, the building contains basement, oil heat, 
lockers, rest rooms, piano, furniture and fireplace. 
Cleves Kiwanians raised the money and did much of 
the construction work. 

CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA sponsors a Junior Rifle Club 
which enables boys and girls to learn marksman- 
ship from capable instructors. Each volunteer teach- 
er is qualified by the National Rifle Association. 
Safety in handling firearms is constantly emphasized 
and the Kiwanis club stimulates interest in straight 
shooting by furnishing awards for individual and 
team marksmanship. 

“The club provides me with a place to shoot,” 
says sixteen-year-old Frank Hunter, first president 
of the Junior Rifle Club. “It also offers good com- 
petition and a chance to make new friends. The 
shooting skill I develop will come in handy if I am 
called to serve my country in time of war.” 

Reports Raymond Packard, an instructor: “I didn’t 
have a chance to learn to handle a gun when I was 
a youngster. I bought a rifle without telling my par- 
ents and went into the Everglades on week ends 
with other kids to shoot. Our Junior Rifle Club gives 
youngsters a chance to get wholesome recreation 
without endangering the lives of their friends. Just 
seeing the kids’ faces light up every time they im- 
prove their score makes me feel as though I'm really 
doing something.” 







































Kiwanians acting as chefs served flapjack breakfasts to 1500 
people during the Gardena Valley, California club’s fund- 
raising pancake feed. Each customer paid fifty cents to eat. 


AUSTIN, MINNESOTA is finding a job for a boy who can 
use neither his arms nor legs. 

GOLDSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA bought electric fans 
for inmates of an old people’s home. 

FORT SCOTT, KANSAS started a welfare fund for two 
children whose parents died in a fire. 

DONIPHAN, MISSOURI arranged an eye examination for 
a boy who had been unable to attend school because 
of faulty vision. 

TORONTO, ONTARIO helped a disabled woman get an 
artificial limb. 

KINGSTON, NEW YORK urges members to write to their 
congressmen demanding the release of William 
Oatis, who is being held in prison by Czechoslo- 
vakian Communists. 

VALLEY OF THE SUN, PHOENIX, ARIZONA is cooper- 
ating with other community organizations in study- 
ing legislation to prevent sex crimes. 

MONTICELLO, KENTUCKY bought food and clothing for 
three children whose father is in a veterans’ hos- 
pital. 

LOGAN, WEST VIRGINIA helped take a census of towns- 
people’s religious habits. 

VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA is working to secure 
construction of a municipal dock for small boats. 

ROSCOE, NEW YORK put up street signs in the com- 
munity. 


These three photographs were taken during a regular target practice session of the Junior Rifle Club sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Coral Gables, Florida. Seventy-two boys and girls who belong, get free instruction from expert marksmen and compete 
for trophies furnished by the Kiwanis club. The Junior Rifle Club has received its charter from the National Rifle Association. 
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BRANDON, MANITOBA bought tricycles for a children’s 
home. 

ODEM, TEXAS helped clean up a cemetery. 

CEDAR GROVE AREA, SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
bought polio insurance policies for three families 
with small children 

LEAD, SOUTH DAKOTA sponsored a band performance 
to raise money for a hospital building fund. 

WEST ALEXANDRIA, OHIO provided allergy tests for a 
student who was not able to attend school last year 
because of a severe allergy. Satisfactory results were 
obtained 

ATHOL, MASSACHUSETTS is finding homes for twenty- 
five children from the Greater New York area. 

IGNACIO, COLORADO promoted the resurfacing of the 
town’s main street. 

VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA found a job for a 
young widower with four children. 

WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS has paid for clinical photo- 
graphs of a child born with a cleft palate and with- 
out hands. The photos have been sent to an out-of- 
town clinic in the hope that something can be done 
for the child. 

OTTAWA, ILLINOIS will buy water-fluoridation equip- 
ment for the Ottawa water works with funds from 
a horse show. 





These members of the Kiwanis Club of Parsons, Kansas were 
part of the group which built picnic tables for the commu- 
nity park. The club has donated other playground equipment 
and installed a miniature train in the park. One thousand 
children rode the train in seven hours after its dedication. 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS cooperated with civic leaders in 
placing delinquent boys in foster homes, thus sav- 
ing the boys from a term in an industrial school. 
[See The Kiwanis Magazine for October 1951, page 
99 

SARNIA, ONTARIO sponsored a course at the YWCA 
for a refugee girl from Latvia. 

BERWICK, PENNSYLVANIA is arranging for a psychia- 
trist to examine backward children. 

MARYSVILLE, KANSAS is paying for plastic surgery so 
that a small boy born without a nose will have one. 

TALLADEGA, ALABAMA bought a television set for an 
orphans’ home. 

GREAT BEND, KANSAS furnished baby layettes for un- 
derprivileged families. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA helped raise $30,000 for 
athletic scholarships at the University of Minnesota. 





Thirteen Kiwanis clubs in the area of Greater Cincinnati, 
Ohio teamed up to produce this prize-winning float which 
is unusual because of its dramatic emphasis on safety. The 
participating clubs are engaged in a widespread campaign 
to improve the traffic safety records of their communities. 


AVON-BRADLEY, NEW JERSEY collected $6300 that 
will be used to aid a badly-paralyzed girl. Last 
month The Kiwanis Magazine mistakenly credited 
the Asbury Park, New Jersey club with this fine 
project. 

MIAMI, FLORIDA entertains hospitalized veterans with 
a birthday party each month. 

CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY participated in a “Clothes for 
Korean Children” drive. 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI helped a woman locate a 
sewing machine so she could earn her living. The 
machine she had before was destroyed in the re- 
cent flood. 

SARASOTA, FLORIDA has raised money to buy artificial 
ear drums for a child with defective hearing. 
CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO gathers clothes to be sold at a 

second-hand shop in the negro settlement. 

BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA installed couches with 
locker space built underneath for the benefit of 
spastic children attending school. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII entertains hospitalized Korean 
war veterans every week. 

SHADY SIDE, MARYLAND helped buy medicine for sick 
children of Czechoslovakia. 

ASHEBORO, NORTH CAROLINA sold brooms made by 
blind people. 

PRICE, UTAH sponsored a ball game to help a family 
recover from polio. 

CHEBOYGAN, MICHIGAN paid a tutor to help an invalid 
child continue his studies and thereby keep up 
with his class. 

WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA makes shoes and special 
equipment for a crippled children’s society. 

BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO provides transportation and 
entertainment for old people in an institution. 

ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY cooperated in establishing 
a servicemen’s center. 

CANNELTON, INDIANA donated old furniture for use in 
a youth center. 
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MARTINSVILLE, VIRGINIA will supply braces and spe- 
cial shoes for a twelve-year-old boy who was 
stricken by a disease that was turning the muscles 
of his legs into fat. His case was considered hope- 
less until this year, when a new medicine was dis- 
covered. Eventually he may walk «gain. 

ESCONDIDO, CALIFORNIA has ordered a skin-grafting 
machine for the local hospital. 

BELL ISLAND, NEWFOUNDLAND helped the community 
prepare for the visit of Princess Elizabeth. 

PASADENA, TEXAS js helping combat the narcotic traf- 
fic by arranging for speakers at meetings of local 
organizations. 

PORT ORCHARD, WASHINGTON will rehabilitate a boy 
who lost both legs in an automobile accident. 
THOMPSONVILLE, CONNECTICUT gave a phonograph 
and records to a bedridden child. The club may 

also buy him a television set. 

NORWAY-PARIS, MAINE has made provisions for an 
artificial eye for a child who lost an eye in an 
accident. 

VERNON, CALIFORNIA is buying insurance for high 
school athletes, who are not allowed to play with- 
out insurance protection. 

NORTH HUDSON, NEW JERSEY is trying to find em- 
ployment for a blind piano teacher. 





Motion Picture Actress Ruth Hussey took part in the dedica- 
tion of the electric community map sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. To get directions to re- 
sorts, restaurants and other places of business the visitor 
pushes a button and the desired route lights up on the map. 


STROUDSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA operates an electric 
map to acquaint tourists with the surrounding va- 
cation area and to raise money for community serv- 
ice. The map is six by seven feet in size and shows 
the region in great detail. Around the sides of the 
map are cards bearing the names of local restaurants, 
resorts and business houses. A visitor wanting to 
know how to get to any of these places simply 
pushes a button beside the corresponding card. The 
desired route lights up on the map. 

Local businessmen pay an advertising fee to have 
their establishments listed, and this has produced 
a profit of more than $2700 in two years for the 
Kiwanis Club of Stroudsburg. The map is outside 
of Stroudsburg’s Security Trust Company building 
and tourists who ask for directions are referred 
there. 
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A Paper drive headed by the Hollywood, California 
High School Key Club netted $140 that will be used 
for school services. During the summer this active 
Key Club collected three and one-half tons of paper. ... 
Supplying aid to the Civil Defense Council at Rahway, 
New Jersey is the main service project of the Rahway 
High School Key Club. Members distributed air raid 
warning cards to each house, factory and building in 
the city. This group also helped the Red Cross dis- 
tribute bedding to needy families after a flood, and 
these Key Clubbers helped rescue-workers extricate 
victims from a train wreck. . . . Conducting fire drills 
for the student body is only one of the many services 
performed by the Key Club of Philippi, West Virginia 
High School. Members clean ice and snow from streets 
near school during the winter and aid the Student Coun- 
cil in clean-up week. This Key Club also erected a 
hall of fame honoring former students who received 
scholastic honors. Pictures and achievement records 
were framed and placed above the school’s trophy case. 


Tue Key Crus of Ocala, Florida High School bought 
new Bibles for all home rooms in the school. This club 
also installed a soft drink machine in the school base- 
ment and bought a diving board for the Kiwanis camp. 
... One of three US Air Force jet fighter aces ad- 
dressed the student body at St. Francisville, Illinois 
High School at a special assembly conducted by the 
Key Club. ... At Glendive, Montana the Dawson County 
High School Key Clubbers officiated at an election of 
students as city officials during a student government 
observance. Posters and sound trucks advanced the 
campaign of the young political aspirants. Student 
officials acted as mayor, police magistrate, aldermen, 
chief of police, dogeatchers, airport commissioners, park 
board members, fire truck drivers and city engineers. 


Hicx Scuoot Key Cuvussers of Spartanburg, South Car- 
olina sold surplus army gas masks at football games for 
use as rain protectors. Proceeds were used for a new 
electric scoreboard clock for the gymnasium. ... At 
Lake Wales, Florida the Key Club of Lake Wales High 
School purchased complete oxygen therapy equipment 
for sports teams. Key Clubbers presented caps to the 
safety patrol boys and gave four megaphones to the 
cheerleaders. 


Te Stamrorp Collegiate Institute Key Club of Niagara 
Falls, Ontario raised $45 by showing movies in the 
school auditorium. This money was used to buy a 
radio for a former school cafeteria employee who be- 
came an invalid. ... At Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania the 
Key Club of Taylor Allderdice High School is collecting 
200 records for a school for the blind. These Key Club- 
bers are serving as hosts to visiting athletic teams and 
officials. ... Anaconda, Montana High School Key Club- 
bers collected used or damaged toys, which are sent to 
the state prison for repairing. ... At Elizabethtown, 
Pennsylvania the Key Club of Elizabethtown High 
School sold balloons at the sponsoring Kiwanis club’s 
“Farm Fair.” Key Clubbers assisted in the orientation 
program for new students and collection of money to 
liquidate the public park debt. THE END 











W rruin the past two years, Kiwanian Harold Korn, a 
past president of the New York City club, has done 
more than his share to promote world understanding 
As a member of the Speaker’s Research Committee for 
the United Nations, Harold has visited more than eight- 
een different countries. His travels have included work 
with UN missions to Italy, Greece, Turkey and Israel. 


K.rwantans in Renton, Washington will warn you to 
think twice before sponsoring a golf outing. This club 
held a match and promised to give a $100 government 
bond to any deadeye who could make a hole-in-one. 
Much to the dismay of club officials, five contestants 


made the phenomenal shot! And so the club ended up 


eoOrr 1 


Poi in the hole 


Tue Krwanis Crus of South Side, St. Louis, Missouri 
entertained the entire Cardinal baseball club at a recent 
dinner. Sons and daughters of the Kiwanians were on 
hand to meet the professional ball players. 

International Vice-President Donald T. Forsythe was 
the featured speaker and he presented the ball club with 


an inscribed silver platter 


Kiw ANIS sailed the high seas recently when five Ki- 
wanians held a special conclave on the Queen Mary in 
mid-Atlantic. The men were George Davies, Middle- 
town, New York: Ed. Peachey, The Kingsway, Toronto, 
Ontario; Van B. Taunton, Lanett, Alabama; John Tate, 


a 
International President Claude Hellmann (center) and his wife 


were greeted by this burro and a bewhiskered prospector when 
they arrived in Sun Valley to attend the Utah-Idaho convention. 
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LaGrange, Georgia: and Jacob F. Schmid, Pacoima, 
California. The daughter of Past International Presi- 
dent (deceased) William Carrington was on board, too. 


Tue Kiwanis Civus of Mount Vernon, Indiana has se- 
cured a number of rubber stamps carrying the current 
administrative theme of Kiwanis International, “Free- 
dom is Not Free.” Every member of the club has been 
given a stamp, and these have been furnished to the 
largest business firms in the city. The idea is to have 
the Kiwanis theme stamped on thousands of envelopes 


every month. 


Ar Goruam, Maine, Kiwanians used a tape recording to 
keep in touch with John Brush, a charter member of the 
club who was called to active duty with the US Navy. 
John is stationed in Puerto Rico, where he made a 
thirty-minute recording describing the work he is doing 
and the customs of the island. He also included musical 
numbers by the Navy band that is stationed in Puerto 
Rico. This recording was mailed to Gorham and used 
as a regular club program. 

A week later the Gorham club made a recording of 
its gala Ladies’ Night program, from the sound of the 
opening gong to the closing invocation. Every Ki- 
wanian took the microphone and spoke a word of greet- 
ing. The tape recording was sent to Puerto Rico so 
John and his wife might take a vicarious part in the 


program. THE END 


* he 


The Kiwanis Club of Versailles, Missouri conducted a subter- 
ranean induction ceremony in a dank cavern near Versailles. 


In this photo three inductees receive their pins underground, 
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THINK BEFORE SPEAKING 
(From page 22) 


as the various steps of the outline 
appear, think about them out loud. 

Whether or not you have your 
written outline before you depends 
upon your memory. If your memory 
is good you can keep the outline 
in your head. But you can take your 
outline with you if your memory is 
poor. Underscore in red ink im- 
portant sentences so that your eye 
can find them easily and then speak 
from this manuscript. Of course 
you will not glue your eyes to it but 
will glance at it from time to time, 
honestly but unobtrusively, to re- 
fresh your memory. Your audience 
would much rather have you do this 
than to gyrate like a weathercock on 
a mad March day. And notice, since 
your outline is your speech and since 
it has been carefully prepared, you 
will have no fear or nervousness 
when you stand before the audience. 
This may sound incredible but it 
is true. If you are not prepared, 
however, no amount of hauteur in 
your manner will save you from a 
figurative skid on the platform floor. 

There are, to be sure, a few items 
of delivery which you must consid- 
er. They are speech techniques 
which come naturally and soon be- 
come second nature after you have 
made a few speeches. Never worry 
about them. Just check them over 
before you speak. 

Be audible. After all, you talk 
loud enough when you are telling 
your neighbor what you think about 
the government. Use this same en- 
ergy in your speech, for an audience 
does not want to strain to hear what 
you have to say. 

Be direct. The scenery out of the 
window may be ever so gorgeous 
and the cobweb in the upper right- 
hand corner of the ‘ceiling may be 
ravishing, but look at the audience. 

Be simple. Leave the florid ges- 
ture, the stirring climax and the 
tremulo voice to the medicine men 
and the evangelists. Talk as you 
do in conversation, without strain- 
ing for effect, but interestingly, vi- 
tally, with variety in your tone and 
rate and with enough emphasis to 
convince people that you mean what 
you say. 

This is the way to make a good 
speech, to banish fear and to relieve 
your mind of the things you want to 
say. First you think and then you 
speak. Good preparation drives fear 
away. A little thought before you 
get up will relate you to your audi- 
ence and secure their attention and 
make the occasion happy for every- 
one concerned. THE END 
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He'll get more than fun out of this! 


The Christmas joy you can bring your children with a new 
Wurlitzer Piano will never fade. 
A child’s first thrill in a new piano can become greater 
with each passing Christmas... as piano training builds 
personality ...as accomplishment leads to self-assurance, 
personal progress and popularity. 
You will be impressed by Wurlitzer’s full rich tone, beauti- 
ful furniture design, durability and mechanical excellence. 
A Wurlitzer Piano is easy to own. More people buy 
Wurlitzer Pianos than those of any other name. 


A Wurlitzer 

Piano will make 
all his Christmases 
merry 









Wurlitzer Piano Model 456. 
Mahogany or walnut. 

Like all Wurlitzer Pianos, 
it may be bought on 
convenient terms. 


Wurlitzer Home Organs are low priced...and easy to 
= play! Wurlitzer is famous for the finest in electronic 
organs for both home and church, 


Wu RLIIZ E R Has your club joined 


World's Largest Builder of Pianos and Organs Kiwanis International 
Under One Great Name In sponsoring group 
« piano instructions? 














THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY, DE KALB, ILLINOIS 











KIWANIS BIRTHDAY CARDS 


Beautifully embossed in Gold with 
Kiwanis emblem 
Also Kiwanis Get-Well cards 
A postcard will bring you a sample and prices. 
LYNN CARD CO. 


Hutchinson, Minnesota 
Attention Club Presidents—We can still 
make delivery on Kiwanis Christmas cards 
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pact < and sturdy. 
Desks are made only 


Se cretary catalog of club supplies now ready. 
OLD GLORY'' MANUFACTURING CO. 
165 W. Harrison St... Chicago 


Folding 
Chairs 


zB Write For 
Catalog No. 225 


DIRECT PRICES to CLUBS, CHURCHES, etc. 


Monroe Tables Designed and Manufactured Exclusively By 


THE “Wonrce. COMPANY 
16 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 











PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


Samuel Goldwyn, Hollywood’s dean 
of movie-makers, in his current dra- 
matic offering, I WANT YOU, has once 
again reached behind the headlines in 
the daily news to construct a moving, 
human document of American home life 
in time of war. 

Topical to the nth degree, the picture 
effectively portrays the impact that is 
being felt in hundreds of thousands of 
families where a son, a husband or a 
sweetheart has been called to serve in 
the Korean conflict. Moreover, Pro- 
ducer Goldwyn and Director Mark Rob- 
son have endowed the production with 
such depth of understanding that most 
movie-goers will undoubtedly find their 
own personal reactions to war reflected 
again and again. 

As in Goldwyn’s previous war drama, 
“The Best Years of Our Lives,” the 





SPEAKER’S DESK 


use on ge ey tables. 
sg ui rh 


18” deep. of 
niture that ‘most every clu ib 
needs for the convenience o 
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corners. Light, com- 


. and uire two to 
four Save for delivery. Each 
$12.5 
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picture is primarily a series of character 
studies, and at no time does the camera 
take the audience within the range of 
battle. The action opens in the early 
Summer of 1950 when Dana Andrews, a 
World War II veteran, is called back 
into service, followed closely by the 
drafting of his younger brother, Farley 
Granger. From that point the plot 
branches out to encompass all of the 
private little conflicts which are being 
waged in the minds and hearts of the 
men and women closest to the two 
brothers. 

Top acting honors go to Dorothy Mc- 
Guire for her sensitive portrayal of 
Andrew’s wife, a woman whose intense 
emotions vacillate between fervid pa- 
triotism and bitter hatred for what her 
country has done to her marriage. In 
a less spectacular role, Peggy Dow also 
registers handsomely as Granger’s young 
fiancée. 

When Academy Award time rolls 
around, I WANT YOU will most cer- 
tainly be one of the handful of pictures 
to be reckoned with. And, unlike some 
of its more “arty” competitors, it will 
undoubtedly have the support of the 
great masses of the movie-going public 
who consider the human touch a far 
more essential quality for good movies 
than stark realism or aestheticism. 


ring John Derek and Lee J. 
Cobb, is one of those sordid 
pulp-fiction yarns which is 
neither entertaining nor particularly 


= THE FAMILY SECRET, star- 














diverting. Derek is cast as a spineless 






By 
JIMMIE FIDLER 


Member, Kiwanis Club 
of Hollywood, California 


rich boy who accidentally kills a friend 
while defending himself in a drunken 
brawl. But instead of telling all to his 
lawyer-father (Cobb), he elects to re- 
main mum—even when an _ innocent 
party is picked up and charged with the 
crime. As fate, and a none-too-original 
script would have it, Cobb is hired to 
defend the innocent man—even though 
he has since learned of his own son’s 
guilt. Fortunately love intervenes in 
the person of Jody Lawrence, and Derek 
is persuaded to take his medicine like 
a man—which makes the whole thing 
unobjectionable to the Johnston office, 
at least 


MGM’s TOO YOUNG TO 
wi KISS is a breezy little comedy, 


co-starring June Allyson and 

Van Johnson, that manages to 
harvest a satisfactory crop of chuckles. 
The plot concerns the efforts of a 
talented young pianist (Miss Allyson) 
who passes herself off as a fourteen- 
year-old musical prodigy. Everything 
pans out happily career-wise, but not 
so with the young lady’s romantic life 
when she falls in love with an older 
man who’s been oversold on her Little 
Miss Moppet subterfuge. 


Walter Pidgeon fans who’ve 
been complaining about Pid- 


geon’s dearth of good movie 

roles of late will find no solace 
in THE UNKNOWN MAN, his most 
recent effort. This time he’s cast as a 
lawyer who is placed in the very de- 
licate position of defending a man for 
a murder which the barrister had com- 
mitted himself. All of the performances 
are above par, but even that is insuffi- 
cient to overcome a script that is bogged 
down with a drawn-out court scene 
which is all talk and no action. 


AWAY is a delightful double- 
pronged travesty on television 
and old-time cowboy movies 
that manages to make some pretty deep 
gouges without becoming unduly vicious 
or snide. Howard Keel is cast in dual 
roles: (1) as a rum-soaked, ex-movie 


CALLAWAY WENT THAT- 


cowboy hero and (2) as an honest-to- 


goodness, ranch-bred cowpoke—with a 
lot of emphasis on the goodness. Fred 
MacMurray and Dorothy McGuire are 
a couple of fast-talking television agents 
who've been making a cleaning by sell- 
ing old “Smokey” Callaway (Keel No. 
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1) movies to television. But the stock- 
pile of old pictures eventually runs out 
and they are faced with an irate sponsor 
who demands that the long-forgotten 
Callaway be dug up and put back to 
work. The search is fruitless, and in 
desperation they persuade a facsimile 
cowboy (Keel No. 2) to pose as the 
original. Eventually “Smokey” turns 
up, and the situations that follow make 
for some of the year’s most hilarious 
comedy. 

Some _ startling Technicolor 

photography, breath-taking air 
; combat footage from the War 

Department files and two Hol- 
lywood stalwarts, John Wayne and 
Robert Ryan, manage to overcome a 
none-too-unfamiliar story line and 
thereby elevate FLYING LEATHER- 
NECKS into the “better-than-aver- 
age” category of war movies. THE END 





FORUM THAT BUILDS 
(From page 27) 


Churches in Their Spiritual Aims. 

Rabbi Greenberg, who is serving 
as a recruitment chairman for the 
American National Red Cross, has 
been a Kiwanian for eighteen years. 
In his words, the aim of the “Forum 
of Better Understanding” “has been 
to show how Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews can have a happy commu- 
nity in our role as Americans of dif- 
ferent faiths. The mere fact that the 
same rabbi, a priest and a Protestant 
clergyman can discuss for fifteen 
years the problems and issues of our 
time with due respect for each oth- 
er’s differences, has convinced many 
forum listeners that there is a basis 
for better understanding between 
religious groups, and also an area of 
cooperation in meeting common 
community needs and _ problems.” 
Rabbi Greenberg is a director in the 
Fresno area of the Youth Service 
Committee and is an advisory board 
member of fhe Rosenberg Founda- 
tion. He was the first rabbi to re- 
ceive the Doctor of Divinity degree 
from College of the Pacific, Cali- 
fornia’s oldest college. 

The need for more forums of bet- 
ter understanding is indicated by 
Monsignor Dowling, who is superin- 
tendent of schools in the Monterey- 
Fresno Diocese of the Catholic 
Church: “In these perilous times, 
when the forces of militant atheism, 
now marching under the banner of 
godless communism, threaten the 
very existence of civilization, it be- 
hooves all men of good will to abol- 
ish strife, promote understanding 
and strengthen the forces of good. 
In no other way can we have peace 
and amity and the preservation of 
democracy and its precious free 
institutions.” THE END 
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PHARAOH realized 
the responsibilities 
0 





He stationed a trusted scribe on the roof of ancient Egypt’s royal 
granary. By tallying each sack emptied into the chamber, this 


scribe recorded the amount of grain delivered as annual tribute. 
His count, checked against the records of the overseers who super- 
vised the filling of the sacks, constituted a primitive control 
against dishonesty. 

In modern business practice, setting up and maintaining adequate 
controls against dishonesty is still a primary responsibility of 
management. Frequent outside audits provide an additional vital 
safeguard. Equally essential is employee bonding in amounts 
proportionate to the company’s operations—to insure reimburse- 
ment in the event of a shortage. All three are needed for an effective 
partnership against dishonesty. 

Our bonding specialists can help you plan your loss prevention 
program. Why not call our agent in your community and have him 
arrange for this service now? 





100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 
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WHY DON’T THEY WANT US? 
(From page 14) 


issue would be floated. That means, 
unless we register our boy in a pri- 
vate school, at great expense and 
transportation difficulty, he simply 
would not be enrolled until he was 
six or seven. 

For several evenings, after the boy 
had been put to bed, my wife and I 
faced these problems out in the liv- 
ing room of our dream_ house. 
Drably enough, we no longer looked 
upon it as a dream house, for the un- 
wanted feeling had crowded out the 
magic of the new washing machine, 
the electrified fan that carried out 
kitchen cooking odors, the radiant 
heating and the sunshine that lav- 
ished our home through the great 
windows. Ordinarily my wife would 
have gone about caressing these 20th 
Century charms with her glance and 
her hands. But somehow the pleas- 
ure and excitement were gone for 
her and I felt very badly. 

There were many other snubs, but 
there is no need of the telling. For 
our problem is one that has become 
a national problem. New communi- 
ties, inspired by the housing short- 
age that followed in the wake of 
the war, have sprung up across the 
nation. Enterprising builders, even 
as our builder, constructed hundreds 
of thousands of homes on land that 
was not unreasonably expensive. All 
of these homes neighbor on _ old, 
established communities. And for 
some primitive reason we cannot yet 
fathom, new residents are not being 
made welcome. I have made inquir- 
ies about this and I still cannot un- 
derstand it. 

Take our community, for example. 
In perhaps a five-square-mile area, 
a builder-architect with a dream, 
put up 30,000 homes at moderate 
prices. The homes are exquisite, as 
modern as a 21st Century carvanse- 
rie by H. G. Wells. Tens of thou- 
sands of city folk such as ourselves, 
for the sake of their children and 
for their own sake, bought and 
moved in. All of them were moved 
by the American dream. And all 
of them were faced with the frosty, 
poisonlike stare of the older resi- 
dents, be they rich or poor. 

Our town, in newspapers and in 
novels, has been touted as a part 
of the Long Island horsey set. But 
it is not only the snobbery of the 
rich with which we are beset. Even 
worse is the indifference and the 
cold shoulder offered by the trades- 
men and the moderately comfort- 
able. It is not a matter of rich 
against poor at all. It is one of the 
entrenched against the newcomer. 
The civilized man usually puts this 


down as a custom indulged in by 
African tribes, where the stranger is 
suspect and because he is a stranger 
he is an enemy. One does not ex- 
pect this to happen in America. 
Why? Simply because of what one 
has been taught. The shock is then 
very great. 

We began to check with our 
neighbors and were told many an in- 
cident which had produced the same 
sense of rebuff. All had the feeling 
of being unwanted. 

There was the neighbor with a 
positive sense who went about with 
a petition asking for a new school. 
By her count, more than two dozen 
doors were slammed in her face. 
“Why should we pay more taxes?” 
was the usual reaction. 

Actually, however, in dollars and 
cents the influx of almost 75,000 peo- 


* * * * * * * 


TRUST OUR YOUTH 
When Richard F. Reath, 
science instructor at Occidental Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, lost his grade book, 
he asked his sixty-three students to 
hand in on a slip of paper the grades 
each had made on tests during the 
semester. A couple of weeks later he 
found the book. Every grade in it 
was exactly what the students had 
—Harold Helfer 


political 


reported. 


* * * * * * * 


ple into this old district has enriched 
it and has raised it to the status of a 
second-class American city. 

It was noteworthy that after all 
the petitions for a new school were 
in and after the votes for a new bond 
issue were counted, not one name 
from the older district helped to 
swell the winning vote. 

This encouraged me to check the 
tax records and I found the expect- 
ed. Proportionately we were pay- 
ing more than the older residents, 
and in fact, because of the huge in- 
flux of new tax money, we were 
helping to improve the old area. 
From our funds would come new 
roads, better sewers, an enlarged and 
modernized hospital, a new county 
jail farm and higher pay for teach- 
ers, firemen, policemen and other 
local civil employees. 

What is this resentment against 
newcomers? Perhaps only a new 
kind of psychiatrist, a kind of public 
health psychiatrist, would be able to 
set it down so that we bewildered 
newcomers can understand it. 

The only sane responses we could 
get, after questioning several dozen 
of old residents, came from shop- 
keepers. “You people are going to 
the new stores,” they said. “This 
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isn’t going to increase our business 
at all.” 

“Why don’t you modernize?” I 
asked. “After all, these are city folk 
who want fresh vegetables and a 
shining store to shop in.” 

“If it’s good enough for the folk 
around here, it’s good enough for 
you folk,” was the response. 

Other queries brought responses 
like this: “The whole neighborhood 
is changing. We don’t like change. 
Besides, you people have new ideas. 
We get along fine on the old ones.” 

When asked what the new ideas 
were, the responses were vague, but 
they were shot through with resent- 
ments against demands for better 
service from public bureaus, better 
fire and police service and the need 
for an all-night drug store and gas 
service station. 

“People do get ill at night and 
people do need gas at night,” I said. 

“That’s for city folk, not for us. 
We sleep at night.” 

Patently, it boils down to the fact 
that the older residents refuse to 
recognize that a hamlet has been 
swelled into a city and that city 
services are in order. 

Too, older residents like to run 
their town their own way and for 
perhaps fifty years politics have been 
controlled by several families. Old- 
er residents are wary of the way 
newcomers will vote and even ex- 
perienced politicians are afraid of 
losing the now meagre support of 
older residents even though they 
might acquire the overwhelming 
voting strength of the newcomers. 
It is all a transition stage, but it 
works havoc. 


Tuere are two weekly newspapers 
of consequence in the district. Edi- 
tors of both papers ran big stories 
about the house that was almost lev- 
eled while the local fire department 
refused to come. Both editors advo- 
cate a severance of the old and new. 
But this seems uneconomical and 
somewhat un-American. Both news- 
papers play up the fact that the wa- 
ter department has not stepped up 
pressure so that when a volunteer 
unit tried to put out a really nasty 
blaze on one house they could only 
get a trickle from the pump on one 
corner. 

But the weekly newspapers ap- 
pear to excite an even greater 
hiatus between both areas. For their 
stories put the older residents on a 
defensive and the newer ones on an 
offensive. There appears to be no 
way of joining community hands un- 
less history does it. But history al- 
ways takes time. 

The situation in our community 
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Ted Holstrom and his wife devised 
this mobile broadcasting unit that 
enables him to support his family. 


TED Holstrom used to be an X-ray 
technician in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. He was doing pretty well 
until arthritis gnarled his hands. 
Holstrom had to quit his job and for 
a while he tried to support his family 


An invalid’s self-respect has been 


restored beeause one Kiwanian lent 


a helping hand 


by selling Christmas cards. But his 
hands got worse and he couldn’t even 
do this work. Searching desperately 
for a way to earn a living, Holstrom 
hit upon the idea of operating a pub- 
lic address system that would carry 
advertising for local businessmen. 

Holstrom figured he could buy a 
three-wheeled electric vehicle, equip 
it with a loudspeaker and drive 
through the streets telling folks 
about bargain sales, store openings, 
picnics and carnivals. 

Kiwanian Chester French, charter 
member of the Albuquerque club, 
heard about the plucky arthritic’s 
idea and loaned him money to buy 
the equipment. Now Ted Holstrom 
drives about town in his electric car. 
He steers with his one partially 
usable hand and makes announce- 
ments for merchants. Business has 
been good and arthritic Holstrom is 
proud that he is supporting himself, 
his wife and his two children by his 
own efforts. He is thankful beyond 
words to the kindly Kiwanian whose 
good faith made his independence 
possible. 

—Fred Hawes 











is not a novel one. The pattern is 
repetitious across the country. 

For example, in a federal housing 
settlement in neighboring New Jer- 
sey, the new people have just lost 
their fire, police protection, garbage 
disposal and _ street maintenance 
rights. 

Older residents claimed that un- 
der an old law, and they were being 
strictly legal, the concessions for 
dwellers of new houses do not in- 
clude such services. The old law, 
called “Concessions and Agreements 
of the Lords Proprietors, passed in 
1672,” cannot allow for such services. 
Under that old law, no matter how 
much is paid in taxes, new residents 
are barred from community services. 
It is a sad thing that a law almost 
300 years old was used to deprive 
newcomers and taxpayers of ele- 
mentary services. 

Interestingly, the New York field 
office of the Public Housing Admin- 
istration showed that the tax pay- 
ments by the newcomers exceed the 
costs of maintaining the services. 


But old entrenched residents, who 
wield executive power in townships, 
rejected this study and asked for a 
“Bill of Divorcement.” This bill was 
passed by the Legislature of New 
Jersey, which had no choice. 

The “Bill of Divorcement” means 
that new settlements, at staggering 
cost, must erect their own schools, 
water departments, fire departments 
and police departments. This ob- 
viously is not only uneconomical and 
foolhardy but illustrates again that 
the unwelcome mat has been thrown 
out to new settlers in old areas. 

Americans, long-established set- 
tlers in old areas, might well ques- 
tion themselves. For not only are 
they being and practicing a severe 
exclusiveness, they are resisting 
change. That is not only poor com- 
munity practice and un-American, 
but it is suicidal. For change will 
come simply because change is good 
Americanism. And change is pio- 
neering, which is the essence of good 
Americanism. Old communities, take 
notice. THE END 
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PECANS 


Delicious shelled pecans, % gallon pail, large per- 
fect halves $5.30, Lar ae pieces $4.80 prepaid. Make 
jelightfully different CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Choice papershel! pecans in the shell, 5 pounds 
$2.95, 10 ; s $5.25 prepaid. 

SAM & SARA 

(Kiwanian Kiwanianne) 
MONROEVILLE, ALABAMA 
Our 1951-52 catalog of 7 smash hit pro 
grams tells how you can put on a better “AYA 
Ladies’ Night ‘tine o rk, at le vst Fe 
Everything furnished, More than (t 000 len 
presentations by Kiwanis and other serv D FOR 
ice club luring past 14 years. Succe FREE / 
guaranteed. Write for book NOW 






Dept. 12 
Chicago 26, 11. 


THE PARTY GUILD, 
i411 Bryn Mawr, 


MINSTREL shows 


ORGANIZATION 


LARGE ano SMALL SHOWS 


NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED WITH 
OUR SCRIPTS seperey PRICE 12.50 


SACK ADAIR 


ROCK FALLS-iILL. 






PRODUCTIONS 





PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 17240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 
Office 











LEOPARD SEAT COVERS 


, ce WILL FIT 
ALL MAKES 
OF CARS! 


eS 
\? 


\ Pag 
Order direct from manufacturer and save! 


* Heavy Gauge LEOPARD SKIN effect on colorful plastic 
makes for beautiful design «© WATERPROOF and STAIN 
PROOF «¢ Easy to clean with a damp rag * Simpie to 
attach — comes with REINFORCED side grip elastics that 
hold firmly « PERFECT FIT COVERS are made roomy 
and dress up your car's interior « PATENTED SHIR- 
eave holds seat and back neatly PERFECT FIT 
OVERS are sewn with NYLON THREADING for wear. 
Satistaction Guaranteed or Money Back! 
CHOICE OF SPLIT OR FRONT SEAT STYLES only 
$2.98. Complete set for front and rear seats only $$.00. 
When ordering specify make of car and style of seat. Order 
now! Rush your name and address right now. Enclose pay- 
ment and save shipping charges. C.0.D. orders sent collect 
plus postal charges. 
DOMAR SALES CO., Dept. 579 
480 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 



















PORTABLE GARAGE 





(Extra Heavy 
Heavy $10.95 = Gauge $8.95 
Gauge) — 


USE IT ANYWHERE! 
@ Goes wherever your car goes © Folds compactly e Keeps 
rain, snow, dust, salt air, sun or sleet away @ Will with- 
stand Extreme cold without cracking and protects your 
car's finish © Perfect for storage of Cars, Furniture, Ma- 
chinery Equipment © Durably constructed of clear trans- 
parent—heavy quee vinyl = that is long auras, and 


tough © Nylon Threads and Grommets for extra security & 
wear © Spring-tite elasticized bottom, holds securely in all 
kinds of weather © Fits all makes and models ¢ Direct 
from manufacturer @ Free carrying case ¢ Enclose check 
or money order, or sent C.0.D. 10 day Money-Back 
Guarantee. 


MARDO SALES CORP., Dept. B-897 
480 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 
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BELLS OF KIWANIS 
(From page 17) 


road and parking place and clearing 
brush from atop the knoll. Enough 
had been done by August 1945 so 
that the first service could be held in 
the Cathedral of the Pines. The 
open-air chapel was dedicated as a 
retreat for all faiths. Word of the 
beautiful outdoor sanctuary spread 
rapidly and many religious and civic 
groups made the pilgrimage to 
Sandy’s knoll. People learned that 
an altar was being constructed and 
sent stones of historical significance 
to be included in it. More than 200 
rocks of all shapes and sizes from 
near and distant lands have been 
used to make an altar, baptismal font 
and lectern. Among the stones are 
a piece of China’s Great Wall; a 
pebble from the battlefield of Iwo 
Jima; a stone from the ancient Coli- 
seum in Rome; and a piece of Ply- 
mouth Rock. 

At first, seats for the Cathedral 
were borrowed from the town hall 
of nearby Rindge. Then twelve local 
men staged a bench-building bee in 
the finest help-thy-neighbor New 
England tradition. They made about 
200 benches that were placed beneath 
the pines on Sandy’s knoll, where 
twenty-five different religious de- 
nominations have conducted serv- 
ices. Any group is welcome during 
the season which lasts from snow- 
melting time until cold winds an- 
nounce winter’s onslaught. Because 
the Cathedral is a shrine dedicated 
to the memory of a soldier, many 
civic and patriotic organizations 
come there for services: Nearly 
425,000 people in all have visited 
Sandy’s knoll since it became a 
cathedral. 

Last year, Bill Cantor, lieutenant 
governor of Division Five, New Eng- 
land District, attended a service at 
the Cathedral and came away much 
impressed. The non-sectarian sanc- 


tuary seemed to parallel the Kiwanis 
non-sectarian support-of-churches 
program. Bill discussed the Cathe- 
dral with other Kiwanians, and 
everyone agreed that the Kiwanis 
clubs of New England might well do 
something to help this remarkable 
sanctuary. 

Bill and members of a special dis- 
trict committee talked with Sandy 
Sloane’s father and learned that the 
Cathedral was in need of bells. Ki- 
wanians investigated and found that 
a set of carillonic bells could be 
installed for about $3400. The fund- 
raising began early this year, and the 
bells were purchased this summer. 
On Saturday, August 4, nearly 3000 
Kiwanians and their wives from 
throughout the district came to the 
Cathedral to dedicate the Kiwanis 
bells. 

The keynote speaker was Past 
International President Charles Don- 
ley, who said: “Once again New 
England Kiwanians show their de- 
votion to the important things of life 
and living. . . . To build-this Cathe- 
dral of the Pines required sacrifice 
and devotion, and we here today are 
thankful for the blessed sanctuary 
in which each of us can worship the 
God he knows... .” 

District Governor Frederick Y. 
Briscoe put it this way: “Here we 
can return thanks for His many and 
widespread benefits—for the strength 
and inspiration that comes from 
these surrounding hills . . . and 
valleys... .” 

The bells of Kiwanis deepen the 
religious atmosphere that thousands 
find in the Cathedral of the Pines. 
And so New England Kiwanians 
have joined scores of organizations 
and hundreds of people in perpetuat- 
ing the living monument to Sandy 
Sloane. It is a strange paradox that 
Sandy’s violent death has resulted in 
nearly 500,000 Americans finding 
spiritual peace atop the windswept 
knoll in New Hampshire. THE END 





WE BUILD TOYS 
(From page 20) 


Celluloid and rubber dolls were 
painted and placed in the Ferris 
wheel seats. A single exhibition for 
the benefit of local children proved 
that the new toy was a great success. 

“If a Ferris wheel could make the 
kids so happy,” we said to ourselves, 
“why not make a merry-go-round, 
too? Maybe we could rig up an air- 
plane ride, a miniature train ride 
and a midget auto ride. In fact, 
why don’t we make a complete 
miniature carnival for the kids?” 
And we did. We spent.many hours 


planning and working, and the prod- 
ucts of our efforts were five different 
rides, all electrically operated, with 
toy passengers and colorful decora- 
tions. To complete the carnival 
atmosphere we made a side show, 
fashioning animals, clowns and per- 
formers out of plaster of paris. 

The club decided to display the 
Kiwanis Karnival at our annual 
Christmas party for orphans last 
year. The carnival was set up in the 
recreation room of the orphanage 
late in the afternoon. At 7:30 the 
children trooped into the room and 
sang several Christmas songs. When 
their performance was finished the 
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Kiwanis Karnival began, with blar- 
ing circus music lending the ap- 
propriate atmosphere. A five-year- 
old girl was chosen first to help the 
midget passengers on the merry-go- 
round and an eager boy was allowed 
to handle the controls. The carnival 
was on its whirling way to the pop- 
eyed fascination of the audience, in- 
cluding some of the older folks. 
Dressed as clowns, two children of 
a Kiwanian made a surprise appear- 
ance and passed bags of popcorn and 
lollypops to all the orphans. Every 
child had helped operate the rides 
before the performance was com- 
pleted. 

It was not easy to persuade the 
kids to leave the carnival long 
enough to enjoy their ice cream and 
cookies. A gulp or two and they 
were back. Bedtime had come and 
gone for the little ones. How could 
we get them to break away? Only 
a positive promise to come back next 
Christmas with the Kiwanis Karni- 
val, and maybe a new roller coaster 
ride, would satisfy the children as 
they reluctantly relinquished the 
controls. We left the orphanage 
with the cheers and songs of the 
children ringing in our ears and a 
tear of gladness in our eyes. 

Perhaps your club has a toy proj- 
ect. If not, you ought to try. You 
don’t need expert craftsmen—any 
Kiwanian who’s willing to work can 
become a good toymaker. Materials? 
Business or industry in your com- 
munity will usually donate wood 
and paint for such a worthy cause. 
Concentrate on simple but sub- 
stantial toys ... trucks, jeeps, pull 
toys for the boys; doll cradles, high 
chairs and doll furniture for the 
girls. Patterns are available in many 
craft magazines, but sometimes toys 
of original design are the best. 


Try to get small groups of four to 
six Kiwanians’ together for an eve- 
ning of hobbying. The number of 
workers will depend on the size of 
the workshop, of course. Make an 
effort to have every member of the 
club take part in the toy project and 
try to interest the sons of Kiwanians 
because father-son comradeship 
blossoms in the workshop. 

My club’s toy program has proved 
so successful that we hope other 
clubs will take up the work. We 
will be glad to answer any questions, 
and we are interested in hearing 
from other clubs that have similar 
projects. Let’s swap ideas and go 
places. With sawdust in your hair, 
paint on your hands and love in your 
heart, you can gladden the sad lives, 
enrich the poor and make the world 
a better place to live in. Opportu- 
nity indeed for Kiwanis! THE END 
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LETTERS 
(From page 2) 


Our Water Resources 

. .. I have read with interest Mr. Car- 
hart’s article ““We’ve Had Our Warning,” 
as we who reside in the Hudson Valley 
have long been concerned about the 
pollution of the waters of our beautiful 
Hudson River. 

However, Mr. Carhart’s article is not 
accurate. While the Hudson does flow 
in great quantities past New York City 
and the waters are not usable to that 
area, it is not because of pollution but 
because the tides carry the salt water 
from the Atlantic some seventy-five 
miles inland to Poughkeepsie. This tide 
carries approximately 150 miles inland 
to a rise of four to five feet at Albany. 

Cleve R. Kilmer, Kiwanian 
Albany, New York 


. .. Cleve Kilmer has a point and has 
stated a fact. Salinity creeps up the 
Hudson River with tide flow and other 
forces to help it do that. 

However, when New York City was 
searching for water some years back, 
they had worked out a plan to throw 
a low dam across the river at one of 
several potential points not too far up- 
stream that would have blocked salt 
infusing above that point. If they had not 
also have had to deal with such a vol- 
ume and complexity of pollutions other 
than sea-water intrusion, that plan 


might have gone through. My recollec- 
tion is that the determining factor 
against using that supply was the pollu- 
tions. At least they went far to tip the 
scales away from the plan. 
Arthur H. Carhart, Author 
“We've Had Our Warning” 


...If you do—and I hope you do— 
publish a reprint of your two articles by 
Arthur H. Carhart and entitled “We've 
Had Our Warning” and “Hodgepodge in 
Water Management,” as they appeared 
in the September and October issues of 
our magazine, I wish to be apprised of 
the fact so I can arrange for several 
copies for distribution among water- 
conservation-conscious non - Kiwanians 
who I know would find them to be in- 
teresting and profitable reading. 

This is one national resource that is 
basically fundamental to our very phys- 
ical existence, no matter how high our 
culture may rise or how low it may 
sink. 

We New Mexicans are proud of our 
efforts through legislation and adminis- 
tration to cope with this “sword-of- 
Damocles” situation, even though we 
realize that mistakes therein are all too 
prevalent. 

Aubrey B. Gregg, Kiwanian 
Roswell, New Mexico 


Thank You, Henry 
... Your October issue had an unusual 
(see LETTERS page 45) 
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Just press the 
button — and 
up goes the door! 
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RADIO CONTROL 


To OPEN and CLOSE GARAGE DOORS 
FROM A PUSH BUTTON IN THE CAR! 


Keep the other drivers in your family 
from having to get out in the rain 
or snow to open or close the garage 
doors! With Barcol Radio Control, 
they just press a button im the car 
and the doors go up or down. It’s 
a practical device too — well-engi- 
neered and built, and been on the 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY e 155 


market for many years, with thou- 
sands of thankful users all across the 
country. Call your Barber-Colman 
representative today (look in the 
yellow pages of the telephone di- 
rectory) — and let him give you full 
information. It’s a wonderful idea 
for Christmas! 













Rock St., Rockford, Illinois 
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WEDNESDAY 


—-REMINDO— 


Three-Way Calendar 


® Meeting Day Reminder ® 
Handsome Membership Plaque ® 
Useful Calendar 


REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, em- 
bossed bronzoid back, Size 8” x 13”. 
Bockground finished in wood grain 
walnut. Emblem enameled in official 
colors. "MEETS TODAY" printed in 
heavy red type on every club meet- 
ing day throughout the year. 


COMPLETE CALENDAR 





SE « Rte se nee ae baw $2.50 
Lots of 2-25, each..... 2.40 
Lots of 26-50, each.... 2.35 
Lots over 50, each.... 2.30 


Add 25c¢ for postage and insurance. 
Refill pads available each year. 











RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Fringe Residents Pay 

Pasadena officials have turned a com- 
mon municipal headache into a profit. 
During 1950 the California city’s treas- 
ury was enriched more than $108,000 by 
citizens of fringe areas clamoring to be- 
come Pasadena residents. And already 
six more areas with some 14,000 resi- 
dents have voted for annexation. Af- 
firmative action on their request will 
net the city an additional $900,000. 

According to the International City 
Managers’ Association, this windfall has 
come about as a result of action by the 
Pasadena city council last year in assess- 
ing a fee of $100 for each fifty by 150- 
foot residential lot taken into the city. 
In addition, a charge of $250 an acre for 
water and $1.25 a foot for water mains 
is made for land which is uninhabited. 
If the owner desires, the obligation can 
be met over a period of years. 

Studies have shown that for the first 
few years, at least, most annexations 
cost cities more in services than the new 
areas pay in taxes. Pasadena’s joining 
fee will help counteract this drain. 


Fire Rate Classification 

Cities are looking to their fire de- 
fenses as one way of saving residents 
money in insurance premiums. Rates 
are partially set by the fire insurance 
classification of a city after an appraisal 
of fire protection facilities by rating 
engineers of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters or by engineers of private 
rating organizations. 

Classifications are determined by the 
number of points of deficiency assessed 
because conditions are below the stand- 
ards prescribed. Points are charged for 
each defect and the city with the high- 
est number of deficiencies has the low- 
est grading. The city in which fire 
protection facilities are considered best 
able to cope with fire and in which the 
fire hazard is the least receives the low- 
est number of deficiency points. 

Among criteria used in determining a 
city’s rating are water supply, fire de- 
partment, fire alarm system, police, 
building laws, structural conditions and 
climatic conditions. 


Overnight Curb Parking 


Curbspace, formerly used for free by 
Monterey Park, California motorists, is 
now being rented to car owners as over- 
night parking space. In an effort to 
regulate motorists who must park their 
cars on the streets overnight because 
of the lack of off-street space, the city 
of Monterey Park now requires that all 
cars parked on the street from 2 to 4 
a.m. have a parking permit showing on 


their windshield. Cost of these permit 
stickers is $7.50 for a six months period. 
If, after that time, an automobile is 
continued to be parked overnight at the 
curb, then the license must be renewed. 
Commercial vehicles are not eligible for 
permits. 

A somewhat similar plan is being 
used in Milwaukee, where permits are 
issued to persons when the police de- 
partment learns that a parking lot or 
garage cannot be obtained within two 
blocks of the person’s residence. Per- 
mits are issued monthly for a fee of 
$4. Different colored stickers are used 
each month. 


City Arbitration Boards 

More cities are setting up boards to 
mediate labor disputes between them- 
selves and their employees, the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association re- 
ports. In Detroit, a recently adopted 
charter amendment requires compulsory 
arbitration of labor disputes between 
the city and employees of the fire de- 
partment, when requested by half or 
more of the firemen. Previously the 
fire fighters had a no-strike clause in 
their union constitution. 

A North Dakota law adopted this year 
provided that when labor disputes can- 
not be settled by counties or cities, 
either the employer or employee can 
ask the appropriate executive officer— 
governor, chairman of the county board, 
mayor, or city manager—to appoint two 
members to a mediation board, one 
representing the unit of government 
and one representing the employees. 
These board members then select a 
third person who serves as chairman. 

This board is empowered to subpoena 
witnesses, compel attendance, take tes- 
timony and receive evidence. Within 
thirty days of the hearing, the board 
must make recommendations on the 
issue in dispute to the executive officer 
of the unit of government and to the 
parties to the dispute. 


Priority for Street Repair 
Priorities for street repair in Berkeley, 
California are no longer determined 
solely by availability of materials. A 
priority schedule based on factual data 
of road roughness and traffic volume is 
being used to determine which streets 
in Berkeley should be repaired first. 
The roughness of the streets is meas- 
ured by a roughness indicator and the 
traffic volume count is estimated on all 
city streets. These two sets of data are 
then weighed in order to arrive at a 
final priority for the resurfacing of each 
street. THE END 
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LETTERS 
(From page 43) 


number of good articles that I would 
say was worth the price of a year’s sub- 
scription. 
Rev. Henry V. Lofquist, Kiwanian 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Ben Dean’s “Stay Mad” Editorial 

. Congratulations on your powerful, 
timely double-page editorial. The day 
has long since passed when Kiwanis can 
content itself with being merely a meet- 
ing place of good fellows. If America is 
to stand, if constitutional government is 
to remain the guiding beacon of our 
nation, if civilization itself is to survive, 
Kiwanians and men of like ideals every- 
where must get mad and stay mad. 
Truly the challenge of an almost holy 
crusade faces us. 


Mayo Bowen, Homer Covey, Berl God- 


frey, W. B. Henderson, William Mil- 
berger, Jr., Sam Milsed, Harry Phillips, 
Hatcher Pickens, Homer Tomlinson, 


Curtis Walker 
Past Presidents 
Fort Worth, Texas 


. I wish to express my approbation 
of your editorial by Ben Dean entitled 
“Can Kiwanians Get Mad—And Stay 
Mad?” I have never felt more like get- 
ting behind something than a movement 
of this sort. 

This editorial deserves more publicity. 
A copy should be in the hands of every 
Kiwanian. Clubs should purchase re- 
prints and see that every member ob- 
tains one. Copies should be sent to 
every newspaper in the country. 

C. C. Remington, Kiwanian 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


. .. Lhave read and reread the editorial 
in the October issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine. Permit me to congratulate 
you upon its timeliness, its strength and 
its hitting at the heart of a tremendous 
need. May it produce results beyond 
expectations. 

Edgar M. Brown, Kiwanian 

Hartford, Connecticut 





GET WELL IN MIAMI 


... The inference in your editorial is 
that graft, corruption and abuse is a 
one-way street—the only offenders 
being those in public employ or posi- 
tion. You seem to forget that for every 
public official who fails in his trust there 
are several private citizens playing the 
roles of tempters and _ provacateurs. 
There would not be the abuse of public 
power if the temptations were not 
placed before these public servants by 
members of society outside the service 
who are madly in pursuit of profit for 
themselves. They are more to blame 
than anyone else. 

This view is shared by thinking edi- 
tors of national renown. I grant you 
there will be perhaps greater need of 
integrity in public places than ever be- 
fore, but I do not concede that public 
integrity is one whit more vulnerable 
than private. 

In my capacity as public official I 
handled hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars of business for the state and fed- 
eral government annually. I was never 
offered a bribe or inducement that 
would have profited me, but there were 
too many occasions when _ so-called 
righteous businessmen tried to sell the 
state or government, through me, a bill 
of goods for more than its true worth. 
Not once did any public official seek to 
influence my decisions as to where to 
place business or try to get me to favor 
someone at a cost to the state. 

I care not whether they are at local, 
state or federal level, public officials are 
still just average citizens who have 
chosen to offer themselves for public 
service. Those who obtain appointive 
positions are oftentimes a better-than- 
average type, I find, and certainly no 
worse than the run-of-the-mill. If they 
are not the best in their respective fields 
it is because the best ones will prefer 
the more remunerative positions in pri- 
vate industry. 

I think the challenge should be issued 
to Kiwanians to run for office and ac- 
cept public service positions. This would 
be the most constructive way to carry 
out our objective of service. But do 

(see LETTERS page 46) 








Special facilities for 
ELDERLY PEOPLE 
INVALIDS 
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APPROVED SANITARIUM 


MEDICAL HOSPITAL 


For Patents and Families 


Acres of tropical grounds, large lobby, Dining Room. 

Delicious Meals prepared by Chef and Dietitian. 

Complete Diagnostic and Treatment facilities. 

Full-time Resident Physician, Graduate Nurses. 
Member American Hospital Association 


~ SUN-RAY PARK HEALTH RESORT 


Z ©, chone 4-1659 1255S.W. 30th Court Miami, Florida 
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An &asy Way 


To Raise Money 


and BUILD good will for 
your community and club 


The Stroudsburg (Pa.) Kiwanis Club made several 


thousand dollars with practically no effort. If you 


want to raise money for an iron lung, X-Ray 
machine, resuscitator, boys’ camp, band or other 
worthy community causes, here’s a simple way with- 
out the fuss, expense and efforts of a high pressure 
promotion, door-to-door canvass or citywide drive. 

& 
Install an Electric Map and Guide of your city as 
a help to visitors—they push a button and _ the 
location of the point of interest lights up. You 
will advertise your assets, and some of your mem- 
bers and other business interests can profit by 
smart tie-up advertising. 

= 
Our maps are installed in the finer hotels of most 
all big cities all over the U.S. They are now 
available in smaller communities. All you do i 
SPONSOR the project and control the funds. We 
build, install, insure and service the map, and 
solicit the advertising under your jurisdiction. 

e 
Write us for full details and references. No 

obligation. 


James Hayden and Associates 


185 N. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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iO) A Plan of Fund Raising 
for Community Welfare 


INSURED 
PROTECTION 


$100,000 liability insurance cov- 
erage protects nearly 2,500 serv- 
ice clubs sponsoring Ford gum 
machines throughout America. 

* 


The Fordway Plan thus relieves 

the clubs and machine space 

grantors of all responsibility in 

any contingency that may arise. 
* 


Club commissions in the last five 
years have increased from $250,- 
000 to more than $600,000 an- 


nually. 
x 


Write for brochure, "Sharing the 
Profits—the Fordway.” 


FORD GUM & 
MACHINE CO., INC. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 
(From page 45) 


they? Not in such numbers as they 
should. They are, on the contrary, too 
often found in the ranks of the critics 
who try to tear down public servants 
rather than assist them. Why not re- 
verse the process? Go out and get elec- 
ted, learn the story from the positive 
side—don’t be just negative. True, you 
may not always win if running, but if 
you are noted for your integrity you 
may be surprised to find the ones you 
expected to support you aligned on the 
other side. Your adherence to principle 
may be repugnant to them, as they will 
not then find themselves able to secure 
preferential treatment. Try it and see 
how right I am. 

Ole H. Olson, Kiwanian 

Pasco, Washington 

Member, House of Representatives 

State of Washington 


... I read with great interest the edi- 
torial by Mr. Ben Dean, past Interna- 
tional president, on pages 28 and 29 of 
the October issue. 

It is, of course, quite obvious that 
clubs cannot engage in partisan politics. 
The subject covered surely cannot be 
placed in that category. 

Lynn C. Oviatt, Kiwanian 
San Diego, California 


.. . Mr. Dean, I read with great interest 
your editorial in The Kiwanis Magazine 
regarding the low state of public morals, 
and I am just as concerned as you are. 


| However, I believe the brother Kiwan- 


ians would accomplish a great deal 
more if they will get mad—and stay 
mad about the real cause of most of the 
moral breakdown, which is war. 

I agree with you that the present ad- 


| ministration should be changed, but 


don’t let’s fool ourselves into thinking 
that that will solve all our problems. 
We will still have high taxes to pay, 
there may be still the danger of war, 
and the danger of inflation, and im- 


| morality in people. 


The home is the keystone of our so- 


ciety, so let’s think of ways we can build 


better homes, schools and communities, 
etc., and then let’s get interested in 
some of these organizations like the 
United World Federalists, who are try- 
ing to do something about wars. 

I agree with you that the Kiwanians 
can do a great deal, but let’s put first 


| things first. Let’s try to solve this prob- 


lem of war, and it can be solved, and 


| must be solved, or we will all face de- 





struction and demoralization here at 
home. 
Dr. B. N. Lingeman, Kiwanian 
Crawfordsville, Indiana 


He collects pencils 
. . . Regarding your article about the 
Kiwanian who collects license plates, 
you may be interested in my hobby of 
collecting advertising pencils. I have 
collected 1400 during the past four years. 
I would appreciate any assistance. 

Joe Rosenthal, Kiwanian 

612 Dundas St., London, Ontario 
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YOUR BURDEN 
(From page 15) 


dren mingling with the offspring of 
streetcar conductors and accountants 
and young professionals who were 
moving into a neighboring new de- 
velopment, that they proposed to 
build a separate school for the 
youngsters. 

Such an attitude is just as futile 
as it is un-American. Persons in old 
suburbs can no more hope _ to 
smother a new development with 
venomous tactics than the Indians 
could hope for ultimate triumph 
over the pioneers. 

But they can cause newcomers 
considerable discomfort and _ irrita- 
tion, partially because our modern 
settlers exhibit painfully few of the 
characteristics of the pioneers. In- 
stead of attacking the problem them- 
selves, they cast anxious glances 
about and plead, “Who is going to 
help us?” By sacrificing their ini- 
tiative and persistence, they have 
surrendered one of their most valu- 
able possessions: the privilege of 
helping themselves. 

In the scattered cases where cit- 
izens of new settlements approached 
their problems aggressively and 
exercised their ingenuity, satisfac- 
tory solutions to their problems have 
invariably been reached. One new 
development which approached its 
older neighbor, a wealthy suburb of 
Chicago, seeking fire protection in 
case of emergency was abruptly re- 
buffed. Instead of brooding over the 
denial, the citizens of the new com- 
munity promptly bought their own 
fire protection equipment. The mat- 
ter was not settled there. The older 
community, which was the sole 
source of water for the newcomers, 
threatened to arrest and prosecute 
any person opening the water main 
in the new development, even to 
combat a fire. Again the residents 
of the new development wasted no 
time in brooding. They persuaded 
the sheriff to deputize two respon- 
sible citizens who, as deputies, were 
authorized to open the water mains 
in the interests of public safety. 
Faced with this stubborn determina- 
tion, officials in the older community 
grudgingly worked out satisfactory 
agreements for both water supply 
and fire protection. 

Those who elect to build in a new 
development must be prepared to 
meet many problems. But if, like the 
pioneers, they meet those problems 
aggressively, persistently and with 
initiative, they will realize their 
dream of the ideal “home in the 
suburbs” much sooner than if they 
wait for their problems to be solved 
by others. THE END 
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Here is the story of how 


our faith in God first happened to 


appear on our coinage. 


“In God We Trust” 


eveprert 


Above are front and rear 
views of the United States 
two-cent piece bearing the 
phrase “In God We Trust.” 
It was first issued in 1864. 


‘Em Reverend Mr. Watkinson was 
troubled. In his small parish at Rid- 
leyville, Pennsylvania, he brooded 
over the low ebb of Union fortunes 
after Fort Sumpter and Bull Run. 
He deplored the godlessness of a 
nation already seven months in civil 
war. 

So, one cheerless November day in 
1861, he sat down at the antique desk 
in his rectory and wrote this letter 
to the Secretary of the Treasury: 

“One fact touching our currency 
has hitherto been seriously over- 
looked. I mean the recognition of the 
Almighty God in some form on our 
coins. What if our Republic were 
now shattered beyond recognition? 
Would not the antiquaries of suc- 
ceeding centuries rightly reason from 
our past that we were a heathen 
nation?” 


Proposing a motto on the theme of 
“God, Liberty, Law,” he concluded: 
“This would relieve us of the igno- 
miny of heathenism. This would 
place us openly under the Di- 
vine protection we have personally 
claimed. From my heart I have felt 
our national shame in disowning God 
as not the least of our present na- 
tional disasters.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury was 
Salmon P. Chase, who recognized the 
merit of the minister’s plea. Within 
a week he had dispatched a note to 
James Pollock, director of the Mint 
in Philadelphia: “No nation can be 
strong except in the strength of 
God,” he wrote, repeating the senti- 
ments of the clergyman, “or safe ex- 
cept in His defense. The trust of our 
people in God should be declared on 
our national coins. You will there- 
fore cause a device to be prepared 
without unnecessary delay with a 
motto expressing in the fewest and 
tersest words possible this national 
recognition.” 

Before the year was out a bronze 
pattern for a $10 gold piece with the 
motto, “God, Our Trust,” had been 
submitted. Shortly thereafter, “Our 
Country, Our God,” was suggested. 
But it was not until 1864 that “In 
God We Trust” first appeared on a 
United States coin, a two-cent piece. 
Salmon P. Chase himself had pro- 
posed this inscription. 

Today this motto has the ring of 
timelessness, as though it had been 
given on tablets of stone to the 
founding fathers of a republic con- 
ceived in a deep religious spirit. Yet 
until 1864 our country’s moneys bore 
only practical and mundane slogans, 
such as the terse injunction, “Mind 
Your Business” on the Fugio Cent, 
issued in 1787 as the first coin of the 
United States. 

Most US coins in circulation today 
bear the inscription, “In God We 
Trust.” Silver dollars, half-dollars 
and quarters were minted with the 
motto in 1866 and have carried it 
ever since. It first appeared on the 
penny in 1909, but not on the dime 
until 1916. The five-cent piece car- 
ried the motto from 1866 to 1883, and 


after a long lapse, resumed it in 1938. 
—MARK JONAS 
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2 OF AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING 
RESTAURANTS IN CALIFORNIA 


STUDIO CLUB 


palo alto 





TOWN HOUSE 


san francisco 


f DOWNTOWN TERMINAL ALL AIRLINES MIAMI ) 
AIR CONDITIONED ROOMS OPTIONAL 
™“ COLUMBUS 
Lott 
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DINKLER HOTELS 
IVhere Kiwanis Meets 

The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 


Birmingham, Ala 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS. Hotel, 
Montgomery, Ala 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 








In NEW YORK 
Ss+wat ts 
headquarters are at 















wotel 
Kiwanian 


P. J. Murphy 
General Manager 





A Knott Hotel 





Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 
One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinle. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 








Use the handy 
ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


on page 46. 








Meet Your Kiwanis Friends 
In Sunny St. Petersburg at 


KELLOGG’S 
29 PALMS 


Six Kiwanis Clubs Within 10 Miles 
of our Apartments. 

Enjoy the solid comfort of our brand 
new accommodations. Your choice of 
12 two bedroom, !2 one bedroom 
apartments, or one of the |2 popular 
Hotel-type rooms with twin Bahama 
beds 

Only one short mile to the best Gulf 
Beaches. 

Have fun, fishing, golfing or just plain 
loafing. Avoid winter weather at low. 
sensible rates in home-like surroundings. 
Write or wire for details, or just come to 
Kellogg's 29 Palms—Welch Causeway 


Lerry C. Kellogg, Kiwanian, Owner. 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 




















Q. Of what value is The Kiwanis 
Magazine as a Kiwanis Education and 
Fellowship program? 

A. A program of this nature stimu- 
lates interest and pride in The Kiwanis 
Magazine and brings out facts concern- 
ing Kiwanis and the wide scope of its 
interests in all phases of community 
life. A review of the contents of the 
magazine serves to re-emphasize the 
practical interpretations of the Objects 
and Objectives of Kiwanis International 
as practiced by the clubs, districts and 
Kiwanis International. 


Q. Has the board of directors the 
authority to rule that a former member 
must pay another initiation fee to be 
readmitted to active membership, or 
does such action require amendment 
to the club bylaws? 

A. Whether or not a former member 
of your club must pay another initia- 
tion fee is a matter of club policy and 
comes under the jurisdiction of your 
board of directors. Article VII, Sec- 
tion 4 of the Standard Form for Club 
Bylaws states that the board of direc- 
tors shall determine the policies of the 
club and have general management of 
the club. 


Q. There is a misunderstanding in 
our club relative to the recent change 
in the Official Attendance Rules affect- 
ing the period in which make-up cred- 
its may be earned. Some board mem- 
bers feel that credit for attendance 
may be granted to a member if he 
attends a meeting of another Kiwanis 
club within seven days following the 
close of the month in which the ab- 
sence occurred. Others believe the 
seven-day rule applies only to the 
board of directors meeting of one’s 
own club, and that the six-day limit 
applies to meetings of other Kiwanis 
clubs. We would like to have an in- 
terpretation of this provision. 

A. The provisions of the Official At- 
tendance Rules to which this question 
refers read as follows: “Credit for at- 
tendance shall be granted to a member 
of a Kiwanis club . . . when he is ac- 
tually present at a regular weekly 
meeting or a round table meeting of 
some other Kiwanis club any day dur- 
ing the calendar month in which the 
absence occurs; or within six (6) days 
immediately following the close of that 
month. Or, by attending the regularly 
constituted meeting of his club’s board 
of directors held within the same calen- 
dar month or within seven (7) days 
immediately following the close of that 
month. . . .” 

The seven-day rule regarding board 
meetings was established because many 
clubs have set the date for their reg- 
ularly constituted meeting of the board 


as the “first Monday” or the “first Tues- 
day” of the month. At least twice each 
year the “first Monday” or “first Tues- 
day” will fall on the seventh day of the 
month. To overcome the _ difficulty 
faced by these clubs the International 
Board of Trustees approved extension 
of the make-up period for attendance 
at a meeting of one’s own club board of 
directors from six, to seven days im- 
mediately following the close of the 
month. No change was made to extend 
the six-day rule as it applies to meet- 
ings of other Kiwanis clubs. 

Q. We have a member with twenty 
years of active membership and _ five 
years of military service membership 
in Kiwanis. Is he entitled to Legion of 
Honor membership? 

A. Yes. At its meeting in June of 
this year the International Board of 
Trustees ruled that the period of mili- 
tary service be included in figuring 
eligibility for Legion of Honor or privi- 
leged membership. 

Q. The restaurant in which our club 
meets has closed for the winter. The 
only suitable meeting place available 
is within the territory of another Ki- 
wanis club. What procedure should we 
follow to gain permission to meet out- 
side of our own territory? 

A. First, secure the consent of the 
club in whose territory you desire to 
meet and also the approval of your 
lieutenant governor; and, second, write 
to the General Office requesting permis- 
sion from the International Board of 
Trustees to meet outside the territorial 
limits of your club. 

Q. Are absentee ballots permissible 
in the annual election of club officers? 

A. No. Article XI of the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws provides that the 
election of officers and directors shall 
be held at the annual meeting (Section 
1) and “only active and privileged 
members present and in good standing 
may vote.” (Section 5) 

Q. What club officers are responsi- 
ble for the filing of the Achievement 
Report? 

A. The 1951 president. Since the 
Achievement Report covers his year in 
office, the actual filing of this report 
should be cared for by the current 
president. However, the 1952 District 
Committee on Achievement Reports 
will grade the reports. The outgoing 
president should seek the cooperation 
of the president-elect, but it is again 
emphasized that the preparation of the 
club report is directly the responsibility 
of the current club officers. 

Report forms for filing the 1951 
Achievement Reports will be sent to 
all clubs from the district offices on or 
about December 1. THE END 
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Major General William F. Dean, of Berkeley, California—Medal of Honor. In the 
hard early days of the Korean War, when it was Red armor against American 
rifles, General Dean chose to fight in the most seriously threatened parts of the 
line with his men. At Taejon, just before his position was overrun, he was last 
seen hurling hand grenades defiantly at tanks. 

General William Dean knew in his heart that it’s every man’s duty to defend 
America. You know it, too. The General's job was in Korea and he did it superbly 
well. Your defense job is here at home. And one of the best ways to do that job is 
to start right now buying your full share of United States Defense* Bonds. For 
remember, your Defense Bonds help keep America strong, just as soldiers like 
General Dean keep America safe. And only through America’s strength can your 
nation... and your family... and you... have a life of security. 

Defense is your job, too, For the sake of all our servicemen, for your own sake, 
help make this land so powerful that no American again may have to die in war. 


Buy United States Defense* Bonds now—for peace! 





Remember that when you’re buying 
bonds for national defense, you’re 


also building a personal reserve of 
cash savings. Remember, too, that if 


you don’t save regularly, you generally 
don’t save at all. Money you take 





home usually is money spent. So sign 
up today in the Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work, or the Bond-A- 
Month Plan where you bank. For 
your country’s security, and your 
own, buy U. S. Defense Bonds now! 


“OLS: Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds - Buy them regularly! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this 
publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers 
of America as a public service, 





Men Making *25,000 a Year and Up Will Tell You 


THESE 4 ABILITIES ARE | 
THE REAL KEYS TO SUCCESS | 


1. 3. ... to make people like you 

all kinds of pressure . +. agree with you .. . believe in 

you . and follow your orders 

? The ability to develop a su- 4 The ability to actually handle 

* perior vocabulary—and use es the modern techniques of 
it in speaking, writing 








The ability to “get along” There's plenty of room at the top 


right now for men and women who 
know and use these 4 important keys 


Sure, success demands hard work and determina- 
tion. But these qualities alone aren't nearly 
enough. In fact, plenty of men and women are 
hard workers and extremely determined to get 
ahead yet their progress upward is painfully 
S-L-O-W. Why? Well, the answer is simple. Top- 
flight executives will tell you there are 4 real 
“keys to success 4 keys that can work 
miracles for those who know them and USE 
them. And anyone who can read simple English 
can learn HOW to use the 4 keys by reading 
the 4 wonderful books described at left. 


The ability to think straight 
under all circumstances and 


executive leadership 








THESE 4 EASY-TO-READ BOOKS SHOW YOU HOW 
TO DEVELOP AND USE THESE ABILITIES TO WIN REAL SUCCESS 


Act now! Offer is limited! 


We want to give you FREE one or even two of these 
amazingly helpful books to introduce you to all the 
advantages you get as a subscriber to Executive Books. 
But a word of warning: our supply of these four books 
though large, is still limited. Orders will be filled as 
received. Of course, all orders will be filled eventually 
but those who delay in sending coupons may have to 
wait for another press run. Mail your coupon today! 








How To Develop Your 


Word Power 


Winning Your Way 





The Technique of 














you money, too. You always pay 


Thinking Ability Made Easy With People Executive Leadership 
by Kenneth S. Keyes, Jr. by Norman Lewis by K. C. Ingram by Jomes F. Bender —— —" — 
1. Ip this unique new 2. Big men have BIC 3. Top salaries are paid 4. Reveals the 10 impor- 
book, Mr. Keyes reveals VOCABULARIES ! In to those who have the tant techniques you can } Pick the book that interests 
the 6 basi tools” you Word Power Made ability to influence and start using right away to : 
can use to help you know Easy,” Norman Lewis direct the efforts of | develop and maintain ex- you most ee it s YOURS ] 
how to think straight shows you how, in three others, Here, at last _38 | ecutive leadership . a | 
short weeks, to build a a practical proven guide | | » 
know how to make up | also 21 revealing self- 
rich, effective, permanent to handling people suc- | = 
your mind know | analysis quizzes you can 
vocabulary. He gives you cessfully. It reveals the | ' 
how to be right in solving the meaning behind psychology of making Peer Tt SPSL (POMS Preoeme 
personal and business warde their varices people listen to you, | tT ngths and weaknesses 
problems quickly and forme and spelling, their think well of you, and as a leader, The chapters 
easily. It's all explained pronunciation, and how remember you. In simple on how to be a good 
in easy-to-read, everyday they should be used. Al language, it explains how practical psychologist 
language and illustrated though the average adult to gain confidence, how yourself and how to stay 
with 81 full-page draw learns only 50 new words to put your ideas across, tuned to modern leader- as a new subscriber to Executive Books. Then, se- 
i ings by Ted Key, famous | a year. Mr. Lewis’ sched- how to write better let- ship trends should be lect any one of the other three as your first Execu- 
Saturday Evening Post | ule teaches you that ters and increase your REQUIRED reading for tive Book selection at the special price to members. 
| artint Members’ price many in ONE HOUR. | all around efficiency. every executive. Mem- Mail coupon today! 
| $3.00, Members’ price $3.50. Members’ price $3.00. bers’ price $3.00. 
‘ better still... 
SEND NO MONEY! MAIL COUPON! HERE'S WHY Get 2 books FREE! 
. you are being ] Order all four books at once and we'll send you 2 
EXECUTIVE BOOKS, Dept. 151 Be sure to check given this of them FREE. You pay only the special members’ 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y. books of your choice price for the other 2 books as your first selection. } 
generous Send no money. Mail coupon. 
Send me FREE as a new subscriber my checked choice of the books ® 
I listed below together with my first selection (at the special members’ free gift offer Se oe 
' price) aleo checked. | must be completely satisfied or at the end of 7 
days’ free trial I will return both books and you will cancel my sub : OU get one or even two of let’s be clear about it ...asa 
j scription otherwise 1 will send you the members’ price for the book ; ‘ 4 —— wn he 1 hz d | 4 
i selected plus a few cents postage. You will send me each month free a these valuable books FREE, as member you do have to buy 
j copy of “The Executive,’ describing the forthcoming selection so I can a new subscriber to Executive books in one year. 
| accept or reject it as | choose. My only obligation is to purchase as few Books’ Proven Plan for men and The Executive Book Plan saves 
| 





us 4 Executive Books within the coming year. 


| WINNING YOUR WAY 


} HOW TO DEVELOP YOUR 
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women on the way up the ladder 
of success. 


Each month, Books 


Executive 


less than the publisher’s regular 
retail price! Occasionally 2 books 
are offered as a Combined Selec- 


) THINKING ABILITY , 
selects an outstanding book by a 
| WORD POWER MADE THE TECHNIQUE OF recognized authority—a man at tion—at a price no more than the GwRvs 
EASY | EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP the TOP. Each book deals with retail price of just one of the PPE ND vey rt 
GET 2 BOOKS FREE! Check here if you would like us to knowledge essential to your suc- books—a rycen. ~ nearly 50% eos —— 
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take as few as 4 selections a year <= rr 
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